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ON THE DOWNS AT FINDON 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
L.—MR. ROBERT GORE 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


HorsEs’ reputations are made and lost with great rapidity. At the 
time of writing, however, there seems reason to suppose that the three 
best ’chasers in England are in the stables of Mr. Robert Gore at 
Findon, these being Jerry M., Cackler, and Holy War. For a good 
many years past their trainer has been a familiar figure at ’cross- 
country meetings, and indeed occasionally at meetings on the flat. 
He has had a successful career on the Continent as well as in 
England, and certainly possesses claims to be included in the present 
series. 

Robert Gore was born in the year 1859, the son of an earlier 
Robert Gore: for particulars of the family, however, those anxious 
for information may be referred to Debrett, where, under the heading 
of “ Earl of Arran,” all particulars may be found. Robert Gore 
senior was a Resident Magistrate who lived in the Ward Union 
country, hunted with that pack and with the Meath, and the inherent 
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love of horseflesh which is a characteristic of young Irish gentlemen 
—and indeed, for the matter of that, Irish gentlemen of all ages— 
was early developed in his son. It happened that a friend of the 
family was Mr. W. Jameson, owner of many jumpers, who won the 
National with Comeaway, and animals in this stable afforded the 
aspirant the opportunities to practise the mysteries of schooling. 
Perhaps there is something in the atmosphere of Swords to inspire 
those who breathe it with a desire to go jumping, for Messrs. Robert 
Gore, J. J. Maher, and R. C. Dawson were all born within about 
half a mile of each other. 

There was an idea of sending Robert into the Army, and he 


MR. GORE’S BIRTHPLACE 


read for his examination; but when he went up, one or two of the 
fences were too big for him, and he was unable to stay the course, 
having to gratify his military ardour by obtaining a commission in 
the Militia, in which he served for five years. But a desire to go 
racing was unquenchable. He wanted to ride, and as the foremost 
trainer of the period was Mr. Linde of the Curragh, to him he 
obtained an introduction, having previously gained some experi- 
ence by schooling horses, chiefly for his brother Hugh, owner of 
Greek Girl, Sugar Plum, and other good jumpers. At this time the 
brothers Beasley were connected with the Eyrefield stable, and 
when in Ireland it used to delight the late Empress of Austria to go 
and see them ride schooling. Linde was extremely proud of his 
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jockeys, and a description of him is given standing on a bank by 
Her Majesty’s side, pointing to Tommy and Willie Beasley coming 
over the fences and exclaiming, “And now, my Empress, where 
would you get another pair of men like thim?” The history of 
Eyrefield in Linde’s day would make an interesting book. He had 
great successes, and also probably broke down more horses than 
any man in Ireland ; for his methods of preparation were drastic in 
the extreme. If horses could stand them, however, they were very 
apt to win. 

Mr. Gore rode at Fairyhouse and at other meetings in the early 
eighties; but as a general rule, of which many examples might be 
cited, Irish sportsmen want to come to England, and in 1884 Robert 
Gore took up his abode with Mr. William Murland at Cheltenham 
to help in training horsesin that gentleman’s stable. At the Midland 
meetings he met with a fair share of success, but in this country he 
has not been on the back of many famous horses. Perhaps the 
best he ever rode was that good ’chaser The Midshipmite, one of 
the most brilliant of his generation; indeed, before the National 
which Cloister won with such supreme ease I well remember 
Mr. Arthur Yates maintaining that, good as the son of Ascetic 
was, The Midshipmite had a great chance. Mr. Gore’s ride on him 
was in the Newmarket Grand Military Steeplechase of 1894. The 
amateur jockeys had to be officers serving or who had served, 
and when Mr. Gore went to be weighed Mr. Manning, who had 
never recognised him as a soldier, asked whether he should put 
down “ Captain,” or ‘‘ Mr. ’’ ? to which Mr. Gore replied that on the 
whole he thought it would be better to describe him as ‘‘ The 
Reverend.” Why Not and The Midshipmite, 13 st. 5 lb. each, were 
equal favourites at 11 to 10—this, readers will remember, being the 
November of the year in which Why Not had won the National. There 
was only one other runner, Fanatic, ridden by Mr. Wilfred Ricardo, 
Captain Percy Bewicke being up on the Liverpool winner. It was 
a great race. Poor Sensier, Mr. Arthur Yates’s admirable jockey, 
who was killed riding in a wretched little selling hurdle race at 
Plumpton, went to Newmarket in charge of The Midshipmite, whom 
of course he had often ridden, and impressed upon Mr. Gore that he 
must ‘ wait till the last fence and come with one run.’’ That the 
only danger was Why Not, and that he was very dangerous indeed, 
there was no need to say, nor that Fanatic seemed hopelessly out of 
it; 10 to I was laid against the horse in this field of three. Why 
Not, however, was disposed of some distance from home; evidently 
he was not himself that day, in spite of the money for him, and 
Mr. Gore is firmly of opinion that if he had gone on he would have 
won easily enough ; but he remembered the injunctions to “ wait and 
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come with one run,” and after jumping the last fence endeavoured 
to act upon them, but discovered that his horse had not any run 
left, the result being that the outsider won a neck. 

I have got on too far ahead. For nearly five years Mr. Gore 
lived with Mr. Murland, who it may be incidentally remarked is the 
breeder of that good two-year-old Sunbright, and it is almost needless 
to say an active and valuable member of the National Hunt Com- 
mitee. At this time a German, Herr Oehlschlaeger, kept a number 
of steeplechase horses in England and in Germany, and, as was natural 


ON THE ROAD TO THE DOWNS 


enough, ’chasing not being what may be called indigenous to the 
soil of the Fatherland, English amateurs, or perhaps to be more 
accurate it should be said Irish amateurs, had found their way to the 
dominions of the Kaiser. One or more of the brothers Beasley 
were constantly riding there, and Mr. William Moore was prac- 
tically a resident. The German officers in those days were not 
very expert over a country. I remember meeting one of them 
copiously bandaged, with his arm in a sling, at a race-meeting the 
day after he had been performing over fences. He had ridden in a 
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race in which poor ‘‘ Roddy’ Owen had taken part, the most 
prominent part indeed, as he had won. I had been introduced to 
this German warrior, and as we stood together watching a race, he 
asked me if I knew Captain Owen. I told him he was a great friend 
of mine, and he replied: ‘‘He is a very good, but a very rude, 
ridare!”” There seems to have been some question as to whether 
there was room for Roddy to get up on the rails, and he had con- 
cluded there was, on insufficient ground, with the consequence that 
a bit of a scrimmage had occurred. 

Gentlemen riders were badly wanted in Germany at this period, 
as there were three months’ mourning for the death of the Emperor, 
which prevented them from doing duty in the saddle. One day 
when Mr. Gore had come in from morning work on the downs he 
found a telegram from Mr. William Moore awaiting him. It was 
dated Hamburg, and ran, ‘‘ Will you come and ride Memento here ? ” 
Mr. Gore consulted his friend Mr. Murland. ‘‘ What shall I do?” 
he asked. ‘‘ Pack up and go, don’t miss the chance,”’ was the advice 
given ; so thereply went, ‘‘ All right. Have not the least idea where 
Hamburg is, but will be there.”” Having corrected his geographical 
shortcomings, Robert Gore set off and duly arrived, to find a 
carriage waiting for him which took him to the residence of Herr 
Felix Sémon, on whose behalf the message had been sent. William 
Moore was riding for Herr Oehlschlaeger: Sémon—not the well. 
known throat doctor Sir Felix—was his principal rival; but this 
rivalry was friendly, and William Moore had been willing to find him 
the jockey he wanted. His new host and guests were at supper in 
brilliant array, the smart uniforms making Robert Gore a little 
ashamed of his travelling tweed; but it may be assumed that this 
did not interfere with his appetite after a long journey. 

The Hamburg course closely resembles Punchestown, with 
stone walls and double banks, and next day the race over it to ride 
in which Mr. Gore had been imported took place. There were 
eight runners, and in the course of the journey all of them fell, 
William Moore came down at the stone wall, Robert Gore’s horse 
made a mistake at the Irish double, Percy Tippler also came to 
grief; but he was soon in the saddle again, as was Mr. Gore, 
Tippler, however, having established a lead which he maintained to 
the end. Herr Sémon was so well pleased with what he saw that 
he asked Mr. Gore to stay and ride for him, an invitation which was 
accepted. At these meetings the fences were rather curiously 
constructed; there was no regulation course, but a good deal 
of open water and banks of all sorts and sizes. At Berlin there 
were six open water jumps. Gotha was another place where 
Mr. Gore rode, and here on Carloman he won the chief race, 
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beating a German mare named Welgunde who had not been 
defeated for four years. The Duke of Edinburgh presented the 
jockey who rode the winner of this race with a handsome silver 
tea-service which is now at Findon. There was generally a cup 
or some trophy for the rider of the winner in all races for amateurs. 

Another of his successes was at Charlottenburg. Before he left 
England Mr. Gore had been at a race-meeting one day when a horse 
called ‘*75” belonging to Mr. Willie Jameson was about to run. 
It had been impossible to condition the animal, who had proved 


WATCHING THE WORK 


generally disappointing, and as he was going out of the paddock 
Mr. Jameson remarked to Mr. “‘ Wengy”’ Jones, “I will take a pony 
for that one.” ‘‘ There is Bob Gore, he will give you a pony for it,” 
Mr. Jones replied, and the deal was effected. Mr. Gore nursed him 
up on cod-liver oil and strengthening food till he became something 
more like a horse, and when he went to Germany “75” followed. 
In order to win this ‘race at Charlottenburg the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg, who was desperately anxious to ride a winner, had given £600 
for a horse Pasquino, and went to the post in the most brilliant of 
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jackets, superlative boots and breeches, &c. Everything was perfect 
except the horsemanship, though His Grace contrived to get over 
the fences, which is after all a highly important part of the pro- 
gramme; but from an early period of the race Mr. Gore perceived 
that it was long odds on him. He cantered behind Pasquino, and 
was content to win bya neck. There was a handsome trophy for 
the rider here, to win which had, indeed, been the Duke’s great 
ambition. These prizes are given immediately after the race, and 
Mr. Gore lost no time in securing his; furthermore he sold his 
horse for £500 and a £200 contingency. 

Soon after this there was an inauguration meeting at Kotting- 


SOUTHERN HANDICAP STEEPLECHASE, LINGFIELD 


Brigand from Findon falling with Mr. Gore's jockey Clancy; Amethyst on left (Captain R. J. Bentinck 
up) also fell, and had to be destroyed 


brunn, near Vienna. Mr. Hector Baltazzi had a horse engaged 
with a good chance, but no jockey ; and Herr Sémon, hearing of his 
friend’s difficulty, asked Mr. Gore to go and ride, which he gladly 
did. The course was under water in many places, and when you 
galloped into the flood there was no saying how deep you might 
find it; but something had to win, and the something proved to be 
Mr. Gore’s mount. A very handsome trophy was his reward in the 
shape of a gold snuff-box, which is also in his collection at Findon, 
amongst the agreeable memorials of his Continental successes. At 
Hamburg Mr. Gore met his old opponent Why Not the year after 
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he had won the National, and beat him ona horse called Funny 
Face, whom he had bought for £250 and sold for £500 and a 
contingency of Io per cent. on money won, which amounted to 
something over £200, for Funny Face secured more than £2,000 in 
stakes. Another animal with whom he did well was Sixpence, 
bought out of a selling race at Manchester for £180 and sold 
for £600. 

For eleven years Mr. Gore rode off and on in Germany, Austria, 
‘ Russia, and Denmark—for there were meetings at Copenhagen. 
But all the time he had an eye on home, and returning to settle 


CACKLER 


down went to live with Messrs. Garrett and William Moore at 
Walnut House, Winchester, helping them with their training. 
Not long after, Garrett Moore left for Seven Barrows to train 
Surefoot and horses belonging to Captain J. G. R. Homfray, 
Messrs. Archie and C. J. Merry, ‘‘ Abington,” W. and O. Jones, 
&c. At Winchester Mr. Gore remained until 1899, when his 
present residence, The Downs, Findon, came into the market 
and just suited him, as it well might do, for ‘the downs” 
from which the house takes its name afford excellent gallops, 
where many famous winners were trained in former days by 
William Goater, who brought off numerous extremely remunerative 
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coups. The house is comfortable and convenient, with a charming 
view over the undulating Weald of Sussex, and the stables all that 
could be desired. Here he arrived with a little string of some dozen 
horses, mostly his own, and the string was recruited by some par- 
ticularly useful animals sent to him from the Curragh by Shanahan, 
including Friary, General Peace, Elfrida, Castle Blake, Shipshape, 
and others, all of whom won good races. Friary won the Inter- 
national Hurdle Race, value £825, at Gatwick in March 1900, 
Shipshape having taken the Tantivy Steeplechase of the same 
value on the previous day. General Peace, one of the best hurdle 
jumpers ever known, won a number of stakes, and in this year, 
1900, Elfrida, in seventeen races, was only four times out of the 
first three. 

In the “ books” these horses are down as trained by Shanahan, 
the fact being that he came over from Ireland at intervals to see 
how they were getting on, leaving Mr. Gore to do the work. He 
was unlucky, moreover, to miss a greater triumph, in the Cesare- 
witch with Captain J. G. R. Homfray’s Outbreak, who was sent to 
Findon when apparently broken down, but so skilfully patched up 
that Higgs, who rode him at Newmarket, declared he would have 
won had not his leg given way. For the most part the horses which 
came from Findon in the early nineties were unmitigated platers, 
their peculiarity being the frequency with which they were produced 
and the large proportion of races through which they managed to 
scramble. One of the most notable of these was Orpington, a son 
of Gallinule and Miss Emily, who became one of the most familiar 
figures of the racecourse. As an example of the busy life he Jed it 
may be noted that in the year 1907 he ran in no fewer than seven- 
and-twenty ‘chases, winning six, being five times second, and nine 
times third. As a six-year-old, in 1902, he had, to give another 
example, run in twenty-one, and won nine. Few racehorses have 
ever led a busier life. As a two-year-old a high opinion was 
entertained of him; but though he earned brackets he did not 
do what was expected, and came down to plating under National 
Hunt Rules, at which he was a champion, keeping at it till the 
age of twelve. Then he was retired into private life with the 
idea that he might be recompensed for his innumerable struggles 
by a placid existence; but there was little placidity about the old 
horse: his disposition was the reverse of amiable. One day he 
got into a farmyard, where he had no business, amongst a lot of 
carthorses, the intrusion apparently being for the sole object of 
quarrelling with them, and he got the worst of the dispute, being so 
badly kicked that it was necessary to destroy him. There were 
also some fair handicap horses at The Downs, however, Bonalira, 
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a daughter of Enthusiast, being one of several who came out and 
won in their turn, or perhaps a little oftener. 

Last year the stable sheltered some extremely aristocratic per- 
formers. Mr. Assheton-Smith, who before he succeeded to his 
Welsh property had been known as Mr. Charles Duff, the owner 
of Cloister, desired again to take a hand in the game, and bought 
the three best ’chasers in the market. Cackler, a bay son of 
Hackler and Circe, with Jerry M., a son of Walmsgate and a mare 
by Luminary, from Mr. J. J. Maher, and Holy War, a son ot 
St. Gris and Carnage, from Mr. P. P. Gilpin. A large sum of 
money was given for the three; but, as often happens in similar 
transactions, the cheapest, Jerry M., is likely to turn out the best. 
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These were sent to Mr. Gore, and are, of course, by far the most 
distinguished animals he has ever had in his charge. They have to 
a great extent justified promise when they have had opportunities, 
but their appearances have been rather infrequent. Notwithstanding 
the remark just made about Jerry M., which is the best is not 
really known, though I am inclined to suspect that their trainer’s 
preference would be for the son of Walmsgate. The general vote 
would perhaps have gone to Cackler twelve months ago, he being 
one of a notably successful brotherhood, including Old Fairyhouse 
and the King’s Flaxman. Cackler came out for the first time carry- 
ing his owner’s dark green, crimson cap for the Burwood ’Chase at 
Sandown Park, which he won by eight lengths from Whipsnade, 
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another expensive ’chaser, Mount Prospect’s Fortune, being fourth 
behind Moonstruck, who has also done big things. Cackler then 
won the Champion ’Chase at Liverpool by six lengths from Timothy 
Titus, who had more than once been strongly fancied for the 
National, and later in the year he cantered away with the Valentine 
‘Chase. He readily beat Caubeen “‘single-handed” at Newbury, 
but in the Champion ’Chase of 1909 could not quite repeat his 
victory, having to give 21 lb. to that good horse Bloodstone. 

Jerry M. had won a couple of ’chases in Ireland before passing 
into Mr. Assheton-Smith’s possession, and on his first appearance, 


JERRY M. 


starting at 100 to 30, he beat the favourite and others for the New 
Century ’Chase at Hurst Park. His first essay at Liverpool was 
in the Stanley ’Chase, which he won by ‘‘a distance” in a field of 
nine, all the other eight falling, though Captain Collis remounted 
Mighty Ocean and passed the post before the judge had left the box. 
Something happened in the Novices’ ’Chase at Hooton Park, for 
which he started an odds-on favourite. The note in the books 
is ‘‘ Threw jockey,” but as Cowley was riding, and he sits remark- 
ably tight, the horse must have done something extraordinary 
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to get rid of him. I believe he slipped a leather. Liverpool is the 
natural home of such horses as these, and Jerry M. won the Becher 
Chase by a dozen lengths. 

Holy War’s progress started in equally triumphant fashion. 
With odds of 8 to 1 on him he won a ‘chase at Kempton, and 
when he failed at Wolverhampton he, as a five-year-old, was trying 
to give 2 st. and weight for age to the useful Herbert Vincent. Such 
were his exploits last year: this year he has only been out once, 
and then created extreme surprise by failing at Hurst Park in a race 
which looked a practical certainty for him. Holy War rost. 1olb. 


HOLY WAR 


was opposed by three others, and the ring seemed extraordinarily 
liberal to let backers lay 13 to 8, for the most dangerous of the 
others, so far as danger could be recognised as existing, was Veglo, 
who had to give a stone. Veglo did it, nevertheless, to the general 
astonishment. Driscoll, who rode Holy War, lost his stirrup, but that 
should not have accounted for the mishap. In the Liverpool which 
Eremon won without difficulty Newey lost his iron before half the 
journey was completed, and never regained it, or so it is said, and I 
believe with truth. Liverpool fences are far more formidable than 
those at Hurst, and it is impossible to believe that so good a jockey 
as Driscoll would be beaten because he lost his stirrup. Holy War 
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looks well at present, and may yet justify the hopes which were formed 
of him. It remains to be seen whether he stays. There is an idea 
abroad that he may not do so, but his trainer is not inclined to 
accept it. 

When the handicap came out for last year’s National little 
doubt was felt that Jerry M. and Cackler would be at or very near 
the top, and small surprise was created when it was found that 
the former had 12st. 71b., the other being placed 4 1b. below him. 
Mr. Assheton-Smith, however, considered that the weights were 
too severe for comparatively young horses, and struck both out, 
leaving Jerry M. in the Manchester Steeplechase, in which the same 
burden had been allotted to him, this of course being an easier 
task. A very bad mistake destroyed his chance, and he could only 
get fifth. Hewas prepared for the Grand Steeplechase de Paris, 
in which he ran remarkably well, finishing second to St. Caradec. 
His jumping was superlative. I saw the race, and am convinced 
that the distance he covered’when clearing the water jump oppo- 
site the stands must have been something phenomenal. Three 
days later he won the Prix des Drags. 

While this sketch was in the press Cackler and Jerry M. again 
won races at Liverpool; the former the Grand Sefton, carrying 
12st. 4lb., the other the Valentine, and that brilliant successes are 


in store for them seems certain. They will be all the more welcome 
because of the popularity of their trainer, a sportsman with a 
multitude of friends and no enemies. 
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THE ASCENT OF HODAKA YAMA 


BY H. CAREW 


Far inland and away from the open ports frequented by Euro- 
peans, on the borders of the provinces of Hida and Shinshiu, lie 
a range of mountains which, while not having any collective name 
among the Japanese, are commonly known as the Japanese Alps. 
These mountains, which form an unbroken chain of nearly 
seventy miles in length, tower to a height of between nine and 
ten thousand feet above sea level, and, with the exception of 
the sacred Mount Fuji, include the loftiest peaks in Japan. 
Unlike Fuji, however, which may be best compared to a vast cinder 
heap, the ascent of which entails no hardships and is easily accom- 
plished by ladies, and even children, these mountains present 
difficulties to even seasoned mountaineers, and it is only of late 
years that serious attention has been devoted to them. The reason 
of this is not hard to seek, for it must be understood that the 
Japanese show but little interest in mountaineering as a pastime, 
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and the local hunters and wood-cutters whose services have to be 
engaged as guides often indulge in wild speculations as to the 
reasons which prompt the foreigners to put themselves to all the 
inconvenience entailed in climbing a mountain only to come down 
again. Superstition also plays its part, and the fear of invoking the 
wrath of the guardian spirits of the mountains not only deters many 
a would-be climber among the local inhabitants, but frequently 
goes so far as to make them resolutely refuse assistance to the 
stranger. 

The Reverend Walter Weston, formerly of Kobe, was the 
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pioneer among Europeans to explore this range, and during the 
four summer seasons of 1891 to 1894 made the ascent of all of 
the principal peaks. 

Repeated perusals of his delightful book, ‘‘ The Japanese 
Alps,” only strengthened my determination to make the acquaint- 
ance of these mountains at first hand, but the difficulty of securing 
the necessary holiday prevented the accomplishment of my desires 
until the summer of 1905, when with a carefully-selected outfit 
I left Kobe by the noon train on August 5, having after careful 
consideration selected Hodaka Yama as the peak likely to prove of 
the greatest interest. 
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After a hot and dusty but otherwise uneventful run of nineteen 
hours I arrived at Tokyo early the next morning, and packing 
myself and my baggage into two of the ubiquitous jinricksha, I 
was soon bowling along through the streets of the capital to the 
Iidamachi station, there to join the train that was to bear me on 
the second stage of my journey towards the wilds. For the first 
two hours after leaving Tokyo the country is flat and uninteresting, 
but after passing the important town of Hachioji the line strikes 
into the mountains, and from there on to Kofu, a distance of fifty 


TYPICAL REST-HOUSE IN THE JAPANESE ALPS 


miles, the scenery is very beautiful. It is somewhat marred, how- 
ever, by a constant succession of tunnels (forty-two in number) 
which keep shutting out the view and incidentally letting in the 
smoke in a most aggravating way. Passing Kofu, the train took me 
another sixteen miles to the little village of Hinoharu, and as at 
that time the line was not completed any further I was obliged to 
alight and make arrangements for transporting myself and kit 
the remaining five miles to the little hamlet of Daigahara, where I 
proposed to pass the night. I had some little difficulty in securing 
the services of a porter, but, thanks to the assistance of the station- 
master, succeeded at last, and in the gathering dusk we started off. 
NO, CLXXIII. VOL. xx1x.—December 1909 
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A sharp shower of rain came down a little later, so I was not 
sorry when, after about two hours’ steady tramping, we saw a few 
lights ahead, which the man said marked our destination. A warm 
welcome greeted our arrival at the hospitable inn, and after a hot 
bath and dinner I was not sorry to turn in on the pile of soft quilts 
which forms the Japanese equivalent for a bed. 

The railway which I had just left was being pushed on from 
the other direction as well, but had only been completed to a town 
called Shiojiri, and the intervening distance, some thirty-five miles, 
I was obliged to travel by road. The road in question being fairly 
good throughout, I decided that a basha would be the most expedi- 
tious means of getting over the ground, so gave instructions to my 
host to order one for the morrow. In order to make myself plain 
I should explain that a basha is a variety of omnibus much used in 
the interior of Japan where railways have not penetrated, and may 
perhaps best be likened to a cross between an omnibus and a 
‘Black Maria.” The interior measures some five feet by four, has 
narrow seats along each side, and is intended to hold six or eight — 
passengers. Sometimes the sides are equipped with sliding glass 
windows, but more often not, and then the elements have free play. 
The whole body of the car is hung between the wheels by an 
arrangement of leather straps which is officially intended to reduce 
the shocks imparted to the wheels by irregularities in the road 
surfaces—and these are many in Japan. Asa matter of fact, how- 
ever, these straps tend to set up an independent motion of their own 
on the body of the car which is somewhat akin to the tossing of 
a small boat in a heavy sea, and at times it becomes necessary 
to brace one’s feet in opposite corners and hold on tight, until a 
stretch of smooth road allows the motion to subside. The whole 
outfit is drawn by an underfed horse of absolutely no pedigree and 
exceeding disreputability, who is attached to the chariot by a mis- 
cellaneous collection of straps and ropes which do duty as harness. 
However, speed is essential, and as a basha travels at twice the rate 
attained by a rickshaw, basha let it be. 

It was raining the next morning, and this served as an excuse 
for the basha not putting in an appearance until eleven instead 
of eight as ordered. This made it futile to think of getting as far as 
Shiojiri that night, but a lifetime of residence in Japan accustoms 
ene to looking upon vexatious delays of this sort in a philosophic 
light ; so, fastening my luggage into the cart, I climbed in myself, 
and off we started. The road, which under ordinary conditions of 
weather would have been good, was reduced to a horrible condition 
of mud and slush by the recent rains, the going was consequently 
slow, and it was not till eight o’clock that night that, wet, tired, and 
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miserable, we clattered up to the nice clean inn at Kami Suwa. A 
bath in the hot mineral springs for which this place is justly famed 
soon put new life into me, and prepared me for the good dinner that 
followed. 

I was up betimes the next morning, and at eight o’clock started 
out in the same basha for Shiojiri. After running along a good road 
for about an hour we began to ascend the Shiojiri pass. Here the 
road started to deteriorate rapidly, and soon grew so villainously bad 


WATERFALL ON ROAD FROM SHIMASHIMA TO KAMIKOCHI 


that I was glad to get out and walk. Reached the top of the pass 
about half-past ten, and just then the rain, which had been falling 
steadily even since I started, suddenly stopped, and a very washed- 
out sun tried to make its appearance. I had been buoying myself 
up with hopes of catching a glimpse of my peak from this point, but 
was doomed to disappointment, as the view towards the mountains 
was entirely blocked out by dense mist. Another hour and a half of 
jolting down the farther side of the pass landed me at the Shiojiri 
station, and without much regret I paid off my chariot and took my 
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place in the train again. A run of half an hour saw me at Matsu- 
moto, and I repaired to an inn opposite the station for lunch. The 
rain having stopped, I decided to put my kit into a rickshaw and 
walk the remaining ten miles to Shimashima, but had not got more 
than a mile out when it came down again in torrents, and I was 
speedily drenched to the skin. 

Arrived at Shimashima about five, and was made most heartily 


KAMIKOCHI THROUGH THE TREES ON THE BANKS OF THE ADZUSA RIVER 


welcome by mine host of the Shimidzuya. After the usual hot bath, 
and dinner, came a consultation with the landlord as to ways 
and means for the morrow, this being the point from where the 
rough-and-tumble portion of the trip was to commence. As I was 
feeling somewhat tired after the strain of the three and a half 
days’ continuous travelling, and not being particularly pressed for 
time, I eventually decided to lay off here for a day before proceeding 
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farther, hoping that this would also give the weather a chance to 
settle. 

The day passed pleasantly enough, time being fully occupied in 
writing up notes, overhauling kit, and generally making preparations 
for the rough work that was to come. During the afternoon the sky 
cleared, and there seemed every prospect of a bright day or two to 
follow, so I went to bed in a well-contented frame of mind. 

Thursday the roth of August dawned bright and clear, and at 
eight o’clock, amidst a chorus of farewells from the inn people, I 
started on the eighteen-1nile tramp that was to take me to the little 
mountain spa of Kamikochi, situated at the foot of Hodaka Yama. 


~ 


THE INN AND BATH-HOUSE OF KAMIKOCHI 


For a short distance the road led through fields surrounding the 
village, and then abruptly turned into what is one of the grandest 
valleys in all Japan. On either side the hills luxuriantly clothed 
with verdure rise to a height of between two and three thousand feet, 
while the path in places is carried far up the hillside, and at times 
descends to the level of the stream and is actually built out on em- 
bankments standing in the water. For about twelve miles our way 
led along this valley, the scenery getting grander and more wild at 
every turn, till we finally came to the foot of the ascent leading to 
the Tokugo pass. Here I called a halt for lunch, and after that was 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion we made our way more slowly 
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up the steep zigzag path. After an hour and a half’s steady pro- 
gress, during which time we had but little view owing to the thick 
forest, we reached the summit (7,100 ft.), when we were glad to 
throw ourselves down for a breathing spell on a little patch of turf 
at the side of the path. 

On continuing down the other side, for the first few yards the 
forest intercepted all view, but we shortly reached a little clear- 
ing, and there burst on me in all its magnificence my first view 
of Hodaka Yama. More than two thousand feet below could 
be seen the waters of the Adzusa River meandering along their 
broad stony bed, and rising straight up from them for a height 
of over five thousand feet towered the grand form of the mighty 
mountain. 

With its weather-beaten granite flanks streaked with snow, and 
its numerous spires and pinnacles rising far up into the sky, it re- 
minded me of some colossal cathedral, and formed a picture that 
will never be effaced from my memory. With the aid of my glasses 
I was able to distinguish the Trigonometrical Survey Station on the 
topmost peak, and the prospect of being privileged to stand there 
on the morrow was most exhilarating. 

I had to wait some little time for the porter to come up with my 
camera; then, after taking a photograph, we dropped quickly down 
the winding path, and in less than an hour reached the valley. A 
further walk of forty minutes through the beautiful forest fringing 
the banks of the Adzusa River brought us to a bridge, and shortly 
after crossing this we caught sight of the inn and bath-house of 
Kamikochi. A few minutes more and I was sitting on the doorstep, 
thankful to remove my heavy boots after the long tramp. 

The hot spring which was responsible for the erection of the 
establishment gushes out of the rocks immediately behind the 
building to which it is conducted through wooden pipes. The 
water is very hot, but both colourless and tasteless, though believed 
by the people in the locality to have numerous medicinal virtues. 
The baths consist of two tanks, each measuring ten feet by five 
feet, and about two feet deep, and right glad was I to sink into one 
of them and let the hot water soak the stiffness out of my limbs. 
After my bath I donned a yukata (loose Japanese robe), and strolled 
up and down the little clearing which stretches from the inn down 
to the river bank, watching the afterglow from the setting sun 
lighting up the peaks and crags of Hodaka Yama in a glorious blend 
of colour. While revelling in the sight I was joined by two students 
from the Imperial University in Tokyo, who, having heard that I 
was to make the ascent on the following day, wished to know if 
I would allow them to join my party. Naturally I had no objec- 
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tions, and in fact, as they seemed intelligent youths, was well pleased 
at the prospect of company other than that of the guide. 

Friday the roth, and the day of my climb, saw meastir at five 
o’clock, glorying in the keen, fresh mountain air, and eager for the 
start; but the hunter who was to act as guide did not put in an 
appearance till an hour later, only to suggest putting it off till the 
following day, as it was too late to make a start with prospects of 
getting back before nightfall. It took some little argument, and 
the promise of a little more money, to overcome his scruples, so that 


TRIGONOMETRICAL STATION ON THE SUMMIT OF HODAKA YAMA 


it was not till seven that we set out. We were five all told, the 
party consisting of the guide, the porter who had brought up my 
luggage on the previous day, the two students, and myself. 
Retracing our steps of the day before as far as the bridge, we 
turned sharp to the left, and immediately encountered our first diffi- 
culty in the shape of a thicket of bamboo grass which rose to a 
height of six feet and more. Forcing our way through this for 
about a quarter of a mile, we came to the bank of a stream which 
had to be forded, and in quick succession two others. Another 
tussle with the bamboo grass and we found ourselves on the brink of 
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the main stream of the Adzusa, here about thirty yards wide, and 
running like a mill-race. Providing ourselves with long sticks, we 
struck in, and found it as much as we could do to hold our own, the 
water about the middle being nearly waist-deep and icily cold, while 
the rugged nature of the bottom made it extremely difficult to keep 
one’s footing. I had just got across safely, when I heard a wild 
shout of alarm, and turned just in time to see the porter lose his 
balance and collapse in the middle of the river, taking my provisions 
and camera with him. He got ashore a little farther down-stream, 
none the worse except for a wetting; but my hopes of successful 


VIEW FROM THE SUMMIT TO THE NORTH 


photographs were dashed to the ground as I looked at the sodden 
exterior of the camera case. Fortunately, however, on opening it, I 
found that, thanks to the stout leather case, but little water had got 
in, and the camera itself was none the worse. 

We now plunged into the thick forest at the base of the moun- 
tain, and for an hour the going was of the very hardest. The under- 
growth was so dense as to make it almost an impossibility to see 
one’s way—path there was none, and under-foot a thick layer of moss 
spread itself impartially over rocks, rotting tree-trunks, and other 
impedimenta over which it was necessary to make our way. Occa- 
sionally, to vary the monotony of all this, one’s foot would break 
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through the moss, and the leg following it would be left dangling in 
a hole of uncertain depth, while the frantic efforts made to recover 
oneself caused no little amusement to the other members of the party. 
At one point, after a desperate struggle through a maze of interlacing 
creepers, I burst through unexpectedly, only to fall headlong into 
the stony bed of a dry watercourse several feet below. Bya miracle 
I was not hurt, but the shock was decidedly unpleasant. 

At last we emerged from the tangle, and came out on to a long 
slope covered with huge boulders, over which we had to pick our 
way. This lasted for half an hour, when we reached the foot of a 


TELEPHOTOGRAPH FROM THE SUMMIT 


snow slope, on which I stepped, joyfully anticipating going more 
congenial to my hob-nailed boots than anything we had encountered 
up to the present. My enthusiasm was dampened considerably, 
however, when the guide pointed to a narrow gully to the right, 
free from snow, and filled with loose stones of all sizes, up which he 
said we must make our way. This proved very trying, the slope 
being so steep, and the stones so loose that every step brought down 
a miniature landslide and carried one back an appreciable part of 
the distance gained. In addition there was considerable danger of 
bringing down the larger stones either on to one’s own feet or the 
head of the man next behind. 
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Though the distance up this gully could not have been more 
than a quarter of a mile, it was not till after an hour’s hard work 
that, hot and panting, we reached the top and sat down on some 
rocks fora rest. The way seemed now to be blocked with forbid- 
ding-looking cliffs on every hand, but on going up to the foot of one 
of these a narrow cleft showed itself, and up this we had to scramble 
on hands and knees. A quarter of an hour brought us out on toa 
rock ridge still very steep, and not more than three feet wide, with 
a cheerful drop of about 300 ft. on either side. To make matters 
worse it was thickly covered with a belt of haimatsu, or the creep- 
ing pine, so named on account of the fact that while it never exceeds 
a height of two feet or so, it spreads laterally very profusely and 
rapidly. 

This haimatsu, it may be remarked, is quite a feature of the 
Japanese Alps, and for one reason is welcome. Growing as it does 
only at or above the 8,000 ft. level, it gives a most useful indication 
as to when one has attained that desirable height. On the other 
hand it grows so thickly that it is frequently a serious impediment 
to progress on the higher slopes. In the present instance I was 
actually able to walk over the top of it for a greater part of the way 
up the ridge. Fortunately the ridge did not last long, and we 
shortly came to a little plateau jutting out from the mountain-side, 
and commanding a fine view of the valley, now over three thousand 
feet below, and here we made a halt for lunch. Time did not 
permit of dallying over this, so we were shortly on the march 
again, and glad to find the going much easier than what we had 
come through, though still leaving a lot to be desired. Tacking up 
the slopes, with occasional scrambles over rocks that barred the 
way, we came in sight of the summit, which spurred us on to 
redoubled efforts. 

At two o’clock, or seven hours from the start, after a final 
hand-to-hand scramble over a pile of rocks, we reached the top and 
stood entranced by the marvellous panorama spread before us. 

Situated as we were at an altitude of 10,100 ft., and almost in 
the centre of the widest part of the main island of Japan, the extent 
of the view was almost inconceivable, and in addition to this we 
were favoured with an absolutely clear day, with no wind, so that 
the conditions were all that could have been desired by the most 
exacting of mountaineers. Surrounding us on all sides the giants of 
the Japanese Alps reared their mighty heads skyward, from Orenge 
(the Great Lotus) in the north to Komagatake (the Foal Peak) 
to the south-west. Farther to the west could be faintly distin- 
guished the sacred peak of Omine in the province of Yamato, while 
to the south-east the mighty range of the mountains in the province 
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of Koshu could be plainly seen. The active volcano Asama 
with the Yatsugataka range and the Nikko mountains claimed 
attention in the east; while due south, and at a distance of nearly 
two hundred miles, the graceful cone of the sacred Fuji San over- 
topped all else, and formed a fitting culmination to the grandest 
view it has ever been my good fortune to set eyes on. 

With the prospect of the long descent before us, it was but a 
short half-hour that we could spare on the summit, and the time 
passed all too soon in photographing and leaving a record of the 
ascent carved with a knife on one of the posts of the Trigono- 
metrical Station. 

The descent was made without any incident worthy of mention, 
and at half-past seven in the gathering twilight we stumbled up to 
the door of the inn, tired out, but well pleased with the success of 
our climb. 

A hot bath and a good supper put new life into us all. 
After a last look through the window at our giant standing out in all 
its grandeur in the moonlight, we turned in, and, as far as the 
writer is concerned, dropped into the dreamless slumbers of a well- 
tired man. 
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A GOOD GALLOP WITH MR. FERNIE’S HOUNDS—MR. W. W. TAILBY ON LEFT 


VETERANS OF THE HUNTING FIELD 
BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


Nort the smallest charm of hunting is that age may often be no 
barrier to its enjoyment. In an average field you sometimes see 
a child of tender years heartily appreciating the fun on his or her 
pony, and riding alongside is a veteran of seventy or more. I can 
think of no other branch of vigorous sport which affords a spectacle 
to beat that. Hunting, in a word, may be started early and ended 
late in life. True, the majority of people give it up as soon as they 
find their nerve is going; or perhaps they join the ‘‘ road brigade” 
and ride to the meet for the sake of the exercise and mild excitement 
the outing affords them. But there are men whose nerve never seems 
to go. Far beyond the allotted span they ride to hounds in earnest, 
their enthusiasm lasting as long as they can clamber into the saddle 
—and even longer. When we see a sportsman going at top pace 
over the grasslands of Leicestershire some time after his eightieth 
year we are readily convinced that there is no such thing as “‘age 
limit” in riding to hounds. 

In this article the intention is to touch only on veterans who, 
happily, are still with us. Some of the men whose names will 
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be mentioned have comparatively of late given up riding, but they 
have remarkable records, and their achievements may well serve as 
a model to younger generations of sportsmen. 

With whom to begin? The choice is fairly extensive and varied, 
yet I think none will disagree with the selection if I accord pride of 
place to Mr. W. W. Tailby, of Skeffington Hall, Leicester. Eighty-five 
years old he will be on January 18 next, and it would be not at all 
surprising if he celebrated the occasion by turning out once more to 
ride over his beloved Billesdon country—Mr. Fernie’s, as it is now 
called. Even of late years he has made fairly frequent appearances 
at the covert-side, and the photograph accompanying this article 
shows him going well and as fearlessly as ever quite recently. 

It has been said, a little exaggeratedly of course, that Mr. Tailby 
has broken nearly every bone in his body during the course of his 
tremendous career. The truth is he has encountered many more 
hard knocks than fall to the lot of the average rider to hounds 
Indeed, one or two smashes such as he has had would be enough to 
cause most people to say good-bye to the excitements of the chase. 
But Mr. Tailby has come up smiling every time. However dilapi- 
dated he may have been at the end of one season, he was always in 
evidence the next. Like most hunting veterans, Mr. Tailby does not 
consider the sport is improving. A little time back I asked him for 
his opinion of hunting past and present, and his answer was: ‘‘I can 
only say that in days gone by—say, from 1860 to 1870—fox-hunting 
was a work of science, whereas now it is a matter of emulation, the 
consequence being hounds are constantly ridden off the line and 
the sport spoilt.” 

Fifty-three years have passed since Mr. Tailby first became 
Master of Hounds, so little wonder that he observes changes in 
the sport. At the time when he took the Billesdon country from 
Mr. R. Sutton the Quorn Hounds were in the hands of Lord 
Stamford, Anstruther Thomson had just given up the Atherstone 
for the second time, the Cottesmore were under Sir John Trollope 
(afterwards Lord Kesteven), the Belvoir under Lord Forester, the 
Pytchley had just lost Lord Hopetoun, the father of the late Marquis 
of Linlithgow, and Lord Henry Bentinck was doing great things 
with the Burton. All of them are gone long since, Mr. Tailby being 
the only survivor of that coterie of brilliant sportsmen who were 
Masters in the Shires in the fifth decade of the nineteenth century. 
Harry Custance often hunted with him, and gave us a breezy picture 
of the old M.F.H. in the heyday of his career. ‘‘ He is one of the 
hardiest men I ever met,” wrote the jockey in his book of reminis- 
cences ; ‘‘ during his career he has had more bad falls than any man 
I know of, and it seems the more he has the less he cares for them. 
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He is a very short man, and always rides big horses, animals up to 
at least two stone more than his weight.” 

Upon hearing that the present writer was engaged upon a new 
hunting book! Mr. Tailby, with great courtesy, placed his ‘‘ Hunt- 
ing Journals”? at my disposal. Bulky volumes they are, crammed 
in Mr. Tailby’s own writing with a careful record of sport during the 
twenty-two seasons of his mastership of the Billesdon Hounds, con- 
tinuing with an account of his subsequent hunting experiences. 
Mr. Tailby took over the mastership at very short notice, and his 
career in that position began on November 17, 1856, with a by-day 
at Peatling. His huntsman was Tom Day, his whippers-in Boxall 
and Tomlin. That season was only a short one, numbering thirty- 
five hunting days, and hounds killed but eight foxes. Yet the Master 
was thoroughly satisfied, recording in his diary: ‘‘ The season has 
certainly been a most successful one for sport, though not in the 
matter of killing foxes; in this we were truly unsuccessful. But I have 
certainly seen more good gallops and long points this season than I 
ever remember, and, considering the materials we had to work with, 
hounds and horses got together in a hurry, and no cub-hunting done, 
I think we have reason to congratulate ourselves rather than other- 
wise on this our first season.” 

Having strengthened his pack, Mr. Tailby killed twenty-nine 
foxes in his second season, and his record number was in 1866-7, 
when he accounted for seventy-two. Frank Goodall, Mr. Tailby’s 
best and most successful huntsman, came to him in 1863. It was 
said of him that his courteous manners would have pleased 
d’Orsay; his knowledge of hunting would have satisfied Chester- 
field. And so the pack went ‘on until 1872, when the blow fell 
that had been always feared, the splendid Cottesmore woodlands 
being reclaimed by that hunt. ‘‘So ends my connection with the 
Cottesmore country,” wrote Mr. Tailby. ‘‘ What I shall do without 
my woodlands next year I don’t know—it will be an uphill game 
with no woods to break hounds in.” Goodall went to hunt the 
Queen’s Staghounds, and Mr. Tailby took the horn himself, con- 
tinuing in the mastership until 1878, when he sold his hounds to 
Sir Bache Cunard for £2,100. 

“Good-bye for ever to my office and to the happiest period of 
my career,” wrote Mr. Tailby on April 7, 1878. ‘‘ My occupation 
gone, I expect I shall sink into a worn-out and prematurely old 
man.” Heavens! prematurely old! Mr. Tailby must smile as he 
looks back upon his falsified forecast of thirty-one years ago. So far 
from being ‘‘ worn out,”’ he got out on eighty-eight days in 1886-7, 
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“the smallest number for many years, and all owing to the weather.” 
He had wretched luck four seasons later. ‘‘ Three bad falls,” 
he wrote, “will, I fear, conclude my hunting career. A dislocated 
shoulder and broken leg are not much encouragement at sixty- 
seven!’’ Yet he was at it again in the following September under 
“the shaky auspices of a half-mended leg.” In December 1895 
he had barely recovered from another dislocation of the shoulder 
when a young mare reared with him at a gate, fell back, and broke 
his thigh. But he was out, sure enough, seventy times in the next 
season, and in March 1897 he had yet another bad mishap—‘“‘ I am 
afraid it will be my last attempt to ride to hounds.” Not a bit of 


MR. W. DE SALIS FILGATE 


it: in 1898-9 he ‘‘ ventured out ” eighty-five times, and at the end of 
a season in the nineties he records that he was “lucky about falls.” 
Was ever a more indomitable veteran to hounds or enthusiasm so 
absolutely unquenchable ? 

Sport with Mr. Tailby’s hounds was once likened to Offenbach’ s 
music—brilliant, stirring, and decisive. The same observer said 
that “‘to watch the disciples of the Tailby school ride to hounds 
alone furnishes food for wonderment and imitation. When the pace 
is really good there are fifty men—not six or a dozen—fort. ng a 
front rank.” 

As the doyen of Masters of Hounds now on the active list 
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Lord Portman is a notable figure. His unabated keenness and 
continued activity are the admiration of Dorset—nay, of all the 
hunting world. ‘I can look back on a great deal of good sport 
and good fellowship with all classes during my fifty-one years of 
keeping hounds, and am certain that of all English sport it is the 
most deserving of support.’ So writes Lord Portman in a letter 
sent to me at the beginning of November, and on the same day he 
started on his fifty-second season with a meet at Blandford. 

Of the many brilliant runs shown by his hounds Lord Portman 
remembers most vividly a strenuous seventy-two minutes on January 
16, 1890, when the pack bowled over their fox after making a thirteen- 
mile point and running sixteen miles. One of the coincidences of 
hunting is that Lord Portman and Mr. J. J. Farquharson, the 
remarkable sportsman who preceded him and his father in hunting 
the Blandford country, should both complete their jubilee as 
M.F.H’s. Lord Portman’s feeling in regard to his long term of 
office is much the same as that expressed by the late Mr. Robert 
Watson, another splendid veteran. ‘It has often been said,” the 
latter remarked, ‘“‘that the position of a Master of Hounds is an 
unpleasantly laborious one. I have never found it so. I have always 
been surrounded by friends and good sportsmen, whom I found ever 
ready to assist me, and this has made mine an easy task through all 
these years.” 

At the same time, Lord Portman is of the opinion that the 
sport of the present day is not equal to what it was thirty years 
ago. Speaking for his own country, he states that hunting is 
attended with more difficulties, and a great increase of expense. 
Poultry claims are larger, and there is much expense in connection 
with the removal of wire—a trouble which did not exist thirty 
years ago. There is most difficulty with large game preserves and 
shooting tenants in the way of arranging meets for their coverts, 
and a growing tendency to keep hounds out of them till the middle 
or end of the shooting season. ‘Still,’ continues his lordship, 
“in a large and varied country like mine it is possible, with proper 
management, to avoid annoying game preservers. Many more young 
farmers hunt than did some years ago in the bad times, and I think 
fox-hunting will last here as long as in any part of England.” 

Two years after Lord Portman had become Field Master of his 
father’s pack, Mr. W. de Salis Filgate took over the mastership of 
the Louth Hounds in Ireland, so that the present is his jubilee 
season. I cannot but think Mr. Filgate’s record is the most re- 
markable of all, as during all the fifty years he has not missed a single 
day's hunting (including cub-hunting) with his hounds. Nor has he 
ever altered a hunting day to suit his own convenience. For thirty- 
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two seasons, 1865 to 1895, he hunted the hounds himself, and in 
the present season he once more dispenses with a professional. Not 
a light undertaking, surely, for a man who was “ blooded” in the 
same year as saw Queen Victoria’s accession to the throne. He has 
devoted his life to the duties of a country gentleman and the hunting 
of his hounds. It has been said that his most characteristic achieve- 
ment was that, when nearly every other pack in Ireland was obliged 
to suspend hunting during the Land League agitation of 1881-2, he 
pursued the even tenor of his way without let or hindrance. 

Possibly he inherits his devotion to fox-hunting from his father, 
who was an M.F.H. before him. Once this sportsman got news of 
a fox seen by labourers in a turnip field near Lissrenny House. As 
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it was not a regular hunting day the Master sent messengers flying 
round to collect neighbours. The old squire got the hounds out 
about noon, and they were fortunate in finding at once. They ulti- 
mately marked their fox to ground after a run of four hours at 
Beaulieu, near Drogheda—a distance of seventeen miles as the crow 
flies. 

Mr. Filgate does not consider that hunting is now as genuine as 
it was in his early experience, but it is ‘‘ still on a very strong basis.” 
The Filgates have held Lissrenny from father to son or from 
brother to brother ever since the day when the Cromwellian soldier 
settled down on the grant of land in co. Louth. 
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Among veteran Masters of Foxhounds no longer on the Hound 
List is the Earl of Coventry, who welcomed the Croome Hounds 
and their followers once more at Croome Court, Severn Stoke, in 
the week this article was written. As far back as 1867 he established 
the Croome country, and he has never slackened in his support, so 
it is not surprising that in Worcestershire he is talked of as the 
“best friend of fox-hunting living.” Lord Coventry tells me that 
he was entered to hunting before he went to school, and followed 
Jim Hills and the Heythrop, and Harry Ayres and Lord Fitz- 
hardinge’s Hounds, for many years. He was Master of the North 
Cotswold Hounds, which he hunted himself, ani afterwards of the 
Croome for fifteen years. He was also conspicuously successful as 
Master of that disbanded but not forgotten pack, the late Queen’s 
Buckhounds. ‘‘ The best run I ever saw,” writes Lord Coventry, 
“was in the North Cotswold country, and is known as the Stow 
run, thirteen miles from point to point, fifteen miles as hounds ran, 
one hour and twenty minutes, and killed in the open. I venture to 
think no finer run has yet been recorded.” 

Another sturdy veteran, no less attached to fox-hunting than he 
was fifty years ago, is Lord North. He is in excellent form for 
another season with the Warwickshire, and will fill in spare days 
with his recently-formed pack of bassets. Close on half a century 
has passed since he was joint Master of the Warwickshire Hounds, 
of which he became sole leader in 1864. Two years later he went 
to the Bicester country. In Warwickshire he provided sport for 
637 days, killing 199} brace of foxes, and rode out on 318 days. 
With the Bicester he killed 137} brace in 373 hunting days, and the 
historian of that hunt has spoken of Lord North’s passion for sport 
and love of the foxhound, together with his kindly nature. He is 
the centre of many a good story, and has no objection to telling one 
against himself. 

In my own experience a rather amusing incident occurred. In 
the summer-time some years ago Lord North was asked to “sit ”’ or 
rather ‘“‘ stand” in hunting kit for his photograph for an illustrated 
London paper. Obligingly he complied, merely putting on his 
scarlet coat and hunting cap at the photographer’s without bothering 
to change his nether garments. To his horror, when he opened 
the paper a week or so later he found a full-length portrait of him- 
self, his light summer trousers catching the eye prominently as they 
threw into relief the hunting coat above them. Some of his friends 
wrote to ask him if he had started in the “old clo’” line, and it 
was a long time before he heard the last of that picture. 

While he was Master of the Bicester his huntsman, George 
Beers, met with an accident, and Lord North had to take the horn, 
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which he did with considerable success. Going over the kennels 
with his huntsman he remarked, ‘‘ The hounds look rather big, do 
they not?’ The huntsman answered, “‘ Where would you be, my 
lord, if we had them quite fit?” 

Another good yarn Lord North has been known to tell against 
himself. One evening. during a week in town he dined at the 
Carlton Club. One or two tame mice were running up the side of 
the chimney. Lord North was gazing at them when the butler 
touched him quietly on the shoulder and said, ‘‘ They are real mice, 
my lord; Lords Rosslyn, Clonmell, and many other noblemen 
and gentlemen have been much alarmed by them !” 


LORD NORTH'S BASSET HOUNDS AT WROXTON ABBEY—MR. DUDLEY FITZGERALD, 
LORD NORTH, AND MR. DUDLEY NORTH 


We may be sure that the North Country boasts of many great 
veteran sportsmen, one of the best known being Mr. Thomas Par- 
rington, still keen at ninety-one, and this season he has driven to meet 
hounds in his pony carriage. Mr. Alfred Pearson, the Hon. Secretary 
of the Sinnington Hunt, who hunted with him for more than thirty-- 
five years, says that ‘“‘a better sportsman never crossed a saddle, 
and he was a man who always rode up to hounds.” Mr. Parrington 
is a great lover of port wine, and attributes his longevity and good 
health to two things—‘‘ Foxhunting and Port!”- He much pre- 
ferred a small horse—something about 15h. 2 in. and a good- 
bred ’un—and rode some wonders in his day. 
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In answer to my suggestion that some reminiscences and opinions 
from so old a foxhunter would be interesting to the readers of this 
magazine, Mr. Parrington has been kind enough to send me the 
following letter from his home at Kirbymoorside :— 

** As a foxhunter I may certainly claim the title of ‘ veteran,’ as 
I was blooded in 1825, and have been following hounds in one way 
or another up to the present time—for the last twenty years on 
wheels, I regret to say, owing to sciatica. I have, of course, seen 
many remarkable runs with hounds, having hunted with all the 
Yorkshire packs, and many of the neighbouring packs in Durham and 
Lincolnshire. To detail them all would fill a volume. I am often 
asked which was the best run I ever saw, and I always reply, it was 
on January 21, 1859, when with the South Durham Hounds, with a 
fox that jumped out of a hedgerow in view of the pack, ran over a 
fine country at a tip-top pace for one hour and eleven minutes 
without the slightest check, and a brilliant killin the open. This 
run was over the Sedgefield country, formerly hunted by Ralph 
Lambton—and I believe I am the only man now living who hunted 
with Mr. Lambton, who gave up his hounds in 1838. 

**As to my opinion of fox-hunting, past and present, I may say 
the sport is not on the whole so enjoyable as it was, say, fifty years 
ago, and for the following reasons :— 

1. Hounds were not bred for appearance and pace only so 

much as they are now. : 

2. Foxes were wilder and more natural. 

3. Hounds were not so pressed on by crowded fields of riding 
men and women. 

4. Many countries were not so thickly populated, and railways 
were not so numerous. 

5 and lastly. Scent was, I think, more in evidence then than 
now. I mean that good-scenting days were not so few 
and far between as at the present time. Astoscent, I am 
bound to confess that I know nothing about it.” 

It will afford some idea of the remarkable changes seen by 
Mr. Parrington when it is stated that his birthplace was a solitary 
farm, where the foxes had a favourite breeding earth, and were well 
taken care of. The site of that farm is now the centre of the 
flourishing town of Middlesbrough with more than 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. The Cleveland Hounds used to open the season every 
autumn at Middlesbrough, and Mr. Parrington recalls the scene in 
1825, when, mounted on the shoulders of one of his father’s men- 
servants, he saw three foxes killed. 

Mr. Parrington’s keenness was unsurpassed. During his mas- 
tership of the Sinnington his hounds ran over the moor to Bilsdale and 
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to ground in a freestone quarry near Spout House. Local terriers 
were tried to bolt the fox, but to no purpose ; so the Master said to 
his huntsman, Dick Parker, ‘‘ You stay here with the hounds, I’ll 
go for Crab.”” Crab was his own favourite terrier. 

“What!” replied Parker, ‘‘ Thoo’ll niver gan all t’ way baack ! 
Why, it’s eight mahl frev here.” 

The Master rejoined, ‘‘ I don’t care if it’s eighteen, I'll have that 
fox out.” And he rode the sixteen miles, changing horses at home, 
brought back Crab, who at once bolted a fox—though, as luck would 
have it, not the hunted one. Previously Mr. Parrington had been 
huntsman of the Hurworth Hounds from 1860 to 1864. Those 
who would read more of this fine old sportsman may be referred to 


SIR JOHN AMORY 


various interesting books on Northern hunts, written by Sir A. Pease 
and Mr. W. S. Dixon. 

A Northern veteran of whom sportsmen in the Lake District 
often talk is Tommy Dobson, the Master of the Eskdale and Enner- 
dale Foxhounds. There seems a little uncertainty as to when 
Tommy, who was once a working man ina bobbin mill, first became 
Master, but one authority puts the year as 1857, which makes him 
longer in office than any other present M.F.H. Mr. John Newby, 
one of the founders of the Eskdale Hunt and for some time its 
secretary, informs me that it was not made a subscription pack 
until 1884. Previously to that Dobson had kept a trencher-fed pack. 
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That was the time when every man’s hand was against the fox 
in the Lake District, the loss of lambs being so great that the 
Court Leet used to pay tos. 6d. for every brush produced at its 
sitting. 

Tommy is quite a character in Westmorland, and his comical 
expressions are often chuckled over. Somebody staying in the 
Eskdale Valley asked him in the course of conversation one day if 
he had never thought of getting married. Tommy jocularly replied, 
niver hed time yet.” 

There must be some fine quality in the Lake District air which 
makes for long-continued activity, as Tommy Dobson, now eighty- 
four, is not the only fox-hunting veteran in this part. It will be 
recalled that the late Mr. Crozier was Master of the Blencathra 
Hounds for sixty-four years without a break, and Mr. John Benson, 
the present Master of the Mellbrake Hounds, has hunted that 
private pack since 1865. When quite a small boy Mr. Benson was 
taken out by his grandfather, who was a keen hunter, to see old 
John Peel, the hero of popular song and story. And he has hunted 
more or less ever since. There are twenty foxes where there was 
one in John Peel’s time, and rabbits are much more numerous in 
this part of Cumberland, so there is now plenty of food for the foxes, 
and they do not destroy the lambs as they did in the old days. 

As the season for each quarry came round Mr. Benson used to 
hunt hare, otter, fox, foulmart or polecat, and sweetmart. The two 
latter are now almosi extinct in Cumberland. The old M.F.H. is 
rather severe upon the present generation of foxhunters. ‘I think 
the large fields of horsemen that now attend the meets,” he writes, 
‘spoil real hunting. Most of them only go out to kill time or because 
it is the fashion to do so. They do not know one hound from 
another, care nothing about houndwork, and only talk about the big 
jump their horse made during the run. Many men who do know 
what hunting should be think that because hounds (some of them) 
will hunt a cold scent and give plenty of tongue they will not run 
fast. My hounds will hunt a very cold scent, have a good cry, and as 
soon as a fox is on foot and scent mends will run as fast as any pack 
in the Midlands.” Inthe rugged country belonging to the Mellbrake 
nearly all the hunting is done on foot, and some years ago the pack 
hunted a fox in three counties—Cumberland, Westmorland, and 
Lancashire—passing over thirteen parishes. 

Harriers, of course, have their veterans as well as foxhounds; 
indeed, Mr. George Race, the Master of the Biggleswade Harriers, 
holds the record for length of office, having hunted them since 1840. 
He is the son of Mr. John Race, well known in his day as ‘‘ Thistle 
Whipper ” in the old Sporting Magazine, and the nephew of Mr. S. 
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Wells, one of the founders of the banking house of Wells, Hogg, and 
Lindsell. Born on November 23, 1818, he was educated at the Rev. 
John Fell’s school, Huntingdon, and, as I have said, has been 
Master of the Biggleswade pack for the past seventy seasons, 
having succeeded his father in that office. He still takes a lively 
interest in all matters relating to hunting in the country, and has 
been a successful hound-breeder. For the last six or seven years he 
has driven after the pack, but is generally somewhere handy when 
they kill. 

Mr. Race, who will have entered his ninety-second year when 
these lines appear, kindly informs me that the best run he ever saw 
was on October 19, 1847, when his hounds found a white hart at 
Mr. Whitbread’s place at Southill, and ran him close up to Leighton 
Buzzard, a good seventeen miles as the crow flies. Mr. Race recalls 
that the horses were so beaten that he was compelled to stop the 
hounds. The deer, only just before the pack, was taken by some 
men who were cleaning out a pondalittle more than half a mile on. 
Time, one hour and forty minutes. In the course of his wonderful 
experience he has repeatedly had good runs with hares extending 
over five, six, seven, eight, and nine miles. ‘‘I am sorry to say,” 
adds Mr. Race, ‘‘I think hunting is not so good as it was fifty years 
ago, as I find people are not so inclined to join in the joys of the 
chase as they were then.” 

Sir John Heathcoat Amory is one more Master of Harriers 
who can point to fifty years in office. He established his pack of 
all-white or badger-pied hounds in 1859, and they have been in his 
possession ever since. For the past twelve jyears he has handed 
over the management and hunting of the harriers to Mr. Charles 
Carew, and previously to that his eldest son hunted them for him up 
to the time that Sir John started his pack of staghounds in the 
Tiverton district for the purpose of assisting the Devon and Somerset 
in reducing the herd of deer on Exmoor. Mr. Ian Amory took 
command of that pack and has always hunted them, both lots of 
hounds being kept entirely at the Master’s expense. 

Sir John used often to take his harriers to hunt on Exmoor, 
sometimes joining with another pack and hunting several days in 
succession, first-rate sport being obtained. An excellent all-round 
sportsman, a model landlord, with an imperturbably good temper, 
and the kindest of hosts, he is one of the most popular persons in the 
West Country to-day. 

I am indebted to Mr. Lewis Mackenzie, the Field Master of 
the Tiverton Hounds, for the following interesting note on Sir 
John Amory :— 

‘* Sir John’s position as a sportsman is probably unique. He 
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has maintained two packs of hounds free of all subscriptions, the 
harriers for fifty years, and the staghounds since 1860. My earliest 
recollection of Sir John (then Mr.) Amory was exactly half a century 
ago, when as a Blundells boy I mounted my pony at the gates of 
that famous old school, and was told by my father’s coachman 
where to find the hounds. It was my first venture in the hunting 
field, but I soon found them running over that pleasant land which 
now forms part of Knightshayes Court. All too soon hounds and 
Master disappeared over a stile. Of course I must do the same, 
with the result that I made my first salute to mother earth. Rising 
unhurt I heard, ‘Haw, haw, haw! Haw, haw, haw! Anyway, 
you're on the right side... My wounded pride and body soon 
received welcome aid from George Rippon, the best of servants and 
huntsmen, and we were soon with hounds again; and, oh! what 
joy, I was in at the death! Well-bred Leicestershire types of 
horses were much used by Sir John Amory, and were always clever 
performers, and very fast for Devonshire. The quiet and silent 
system prevailed. A wave of his hand, or a sweep of his cap, often 
took the place of his voice. Sir John has a great reputation as a 
shot, and quite recently he stood outside a large shooting party and 
kept on bringing down the birds that had escaped the endeavours of 
his guests. He is equally successful with the rod, and has had 
some of the best days of his life in Scotland and Norway. I have 
seen him play pretty cricket and sound billiards, and ‘ back along in 
the good old days’ have seen him put in some really solid work 
with the boxing-gloves. He has thoroughly proved himself an all- 
round sportsman, and no one ever had less of the ‘sporting man’ 
about him.” 

Did space permit, I could mention other veterans with 
highly interesting records both in fox and hare hunting. The 
reader, too, will doubtless think of names which ought to have been 
given, but I hope the list made in this article is fairly repre- 
sentative. I am deeply obliged to the sportsmen themselves and 
to other correspondents who have assisted me with information. 
It has, of course, been possible only briefly to outline the careers 
of individuals, but it all brings strikingly before us the enduring 
attractiveness of the chase. 


AERONAUTICS AND THE MOTOR SHOW 


BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


Ir is at this time of the year, more than at any other period, that 
general attention is concentrated on automobile topics, owing to 
the holding of the Annual Motor Show, which has just closed at 
Olympia ; and I propose, therefore, to take a sketchy view of the 
position arrived at both by the motor car proper, and also by the 


machine which is developing with such prodigious rapidity, viz. the 
aeropiane. 

We have to a great extent got used to the motor car, and it is 
not now a subject for hysterical descriptive writing, as is its cousin, 
the flimsy machine, which, propelled on its hazardous voyage by 
means of an internal combustion engine, has, within the last few 
months, become such a great feature in the airscape. 

In addition to the rival meetings held at Doncaster and Black- 
pool, where various types of aeroplanes competed one against the 
other (none of them, it may be mentioned, of British origin), the 
great French exponent of the science, Paulhan, has been in the 
immediate neighbourhood of London, witching the world with noble 
feats of birdmanship on the Brooklands track and also at Sandown 
Park racecourse. At both of these places enormous crowds of 
people turned out to see the show, and it certainly is a most 
extraordinary spectacle. One sees a low, drab-looking sort of kite, 
having a long tail formed of slender rods, carrying at the end an 
object resembling a sort of meat safe, the whole machine weighing 
over half a ton and looking as unlikely to possess the power of 
defying the law of gravity as anything that can be imagined. 
Presently Paulhan gets into his seat, grasping one lever with which 
he controls a portion of the mechanism, resting his feet on a wooden 
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bar which actuates other controlling levers; some mechanics hold 
on to the tail of the vessel, and the engine is set in motion, the seven 
cylinders composing it revolve about a stationary crankshaft, them- 
selves forming a flywheel and cooling the mass in the whirling 
process, this part of the machinery being situated behind the driver’s 
seat, the shining metal screw revolving with the cylinders. The 
pilot sits still with his eyes riveted on the indicator showing the 
number of revolutions at which the engine is running; suddenly 
he gives the order to “let go,” and the frail craft, which is mounted 
on light bicycle wheels, hops along the turf for perhaps fifty yards. 

Presently one sees that it is clearing the ground, and the ele- 
vating plane being deflected upward, the whole mass rises into the 
alr with the greatest apparent ease. It is difficult at first to realise 
that a man is really in charge of it, but it is evidently under the 
most exact and perfect control; for one hour (fifty-nine minutes to 
be precise), armed with a powerful field-glass, I literally nevar took 
my eyes off this extraordinary machine, and the impression’ it left 
on my mind was that its behaviour in the air was very analogous to 
that of a yacht with a large spread of canvas set, on a smooth 
sea. When the helm was put over the aeroplane slightly heeled 
over on one side, soon to be re-balanced by the skilful pilot; 
he turned and twisted, ascended in spirals to over seven hundred 
feet, swooped down almost to the ground, and rising again many 
times, sailed immediately over our heads at a height perhaps of 
only sixty feet, where one had a good view of the soles of his boots, 
and could see him slapping his chest with his disengaged hand in 
order to keep warm, that day being a particularly cold and dis- 
agreeable one, and a very great part of the track over which he was 
circling enclosing floods of considerable area. In brief, Paulhan 
went sailing about just wherever he pleased. without the slightest 
difficulty, and the question which immediately arose in one’s mind 
not unnaturally was, Is the man a freak or a genius, or in timewwill 
everybody be able to do the like if so disposed? And to this 
problem I, for one, am not prepared to offer any solution. 

As a matter of fact, the development of flying has made far 
greater strides in a short period than the motor car did. No one who 
witnessed the start of one of the early Continental races for the then 
newly-invented automobile could have imagined that the hideous- 
looking, noxious-smelling, rattle-trap machines that went jingling off 
down the road as if they had been filled with old saucepans could 
possibly have grown into the quiet and smooth-running vehicle of 
to-day, which we all now accept asa matter of course. What is to 
happen in the matter of the development of aerial flight no man can 
predict. At present every vessel heavier than air must come to the 
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earth with disastrous results should tractive power be even for a few 
moments accidentally cut off. It is therefore plain that until some 
entirely novel method is incorporated in it, its use will be restricted 
to those individuals having not only special ability, but who are also 
gifted with nerves of iron. Sufficient for the moment to enunciate 
the statement that for a few persons flight is an accomplished fact. 

Having said this, I think it is time to make a protest against 
the manner in which the aviation movement as a whole is being 
manipulated. One cannot blame the flying men themselves, who are 
naturally making hay while the sun shines; yet public flights to-day 
are in reality out-of-door music-hall turns where great risk is taken 
and proportionally high fees paid. One of quite the best informed 
authorities in this matter has publicly stated that every time a 
flying man makes a start he takes his life in his hands, and the fact 
that two of the best known of French aviators, Ferber and Lefebvre, 
were killed in one week, bears out the truth of thisremark. At one 
of the recent meetings flying men were told that they must do some- 
thing ‘“‘to amuse the public,” that they must either ‘ get up or get 
out,” notwithstanding the fact that violent gales and high winds 
were raging at the time. Behind the whole show stands the sinister 
figure of the company promoter, who, it is hoped, will not in the 
present state of affairs persuade the public to throw away its 
money, as it did wholesale at the inauguration of the motor-car 
movement, when all sorts of fabulous profits were predicted for 
investors. Lastly, there are a great deal too many folk hanging 
on figuratively to the tails of aeroplanes for one reason or another. 
All sorts of individuals who have never flown a yard in their lives, 
and never intend to, seek to ‘‘ boss” and control the movement as a 
whole. Of course, when people offer money prizes to be flown for, 
it is but natural that they wish to see the flights regulated and 
verified, so that everything should be done decently and in order, 
and this duty is well carried out by the Aero Club, which per- 
forms some of the functions formerly attaching to the Committee 
of the Automobile Club in the ancient motor-car races. In addition 
to this Society, we have the Aeroplane Club; also the Aero League; 
the Government have a special committee of scientists watching the 
whole subject; there are, already, various Provincial Aero Clubs, 
and our friends of the Motor Union, which has in the past done so 
much good for motorists of the earth, now claim to take a hand in 
the proceedings having to do with motoring in the air. I do not 
know if there is a Society for the Propagation of Aerial Flight, but I 
expect there will be by the time these words appear in print. 

I believe the most sensible line to take is to watch the move- 
ment sympathetically, noting events as they occur, and eschewing 
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prophecy altogether. When the time comes I suppose many of us 
will want to use aeroplanes, but we shall not get one simply because 
the type is that used by Blériot, the Wright Brothers, or even 
Santos Dumont, but simply and solely because in our neighbourhood 
a large space has become available as a practising ground, where 
Smith and Jones are every evening taking short flights instead of 
playing tennis on their return from the city, in small machines that 
do not cost any more than motor bicycles. At present, however, 
the public attitude is that of mere gaping at a novelty, and if 
Paulhan or anybody else can be persuaded to take up with him a 
small stove and a basin so that he may break eggs and cook an 
omelet to be consumed whilst soaring in the empyrean, he will 
attain immortal fame and millions will come to look at him doing 
it. I am sure there is money in the idea. But in the meantime, 
let us turn to something a little more substantial, viz., the Motor 
Show itself. 


NOVELTIES AT OLYMPIA 


This year the Exhibition was attended with far more import- 
ance than ever before, from the fact that it was the only one which 
could be termed International. The usual show in Paris, which in the 
past has drawn enormous crowds to the Grand Palais to view the 
latest ideas in Continental automobile construction, was abandoned 
owing to the fact that French manufacturers did not think that the 
expense involved was worth the money. England is still the great 
motor mart of the world, there being twice as many cars in this 
country as there are even in France, and therefore foreign makers 
whose vehicles still come over here in enormous numbers were forced 
to send their wares to us for our inspection, so that everything of 
interest in this line that could be seen anywhere in the world 
had samples of it here at Kensington. The mere value of the 
vehicles and accessories on view totalled up to close on half a million 
of money, and the show as a whole appealed in a far higher degree 
to the general public than on any previous occasion. Last year 
when I was privileged to write for this magazine on the dominating 
note in automobile construction, I expressed it by the one word 
“ Efficiency”; but a very careful review of all we have recently seen 
tempts one to sum up the situation to-day by the addition of another 
word, for ‘Cheap Efficiency ” is what we have arrived at. Having 
said this, however, I do not in the least intend to imply that the 
really high-class car is to be in any way ousted from its position. 
People who possess money always have, and always will have, the 
best that money can buy, not merely because they know that they 
will get good work out of it, but on account of a sort of pride in 
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owning any article, including a motor car, which is as perfect as 
human ingenuity can make it. Perfection is for the fortunate few 
for whom cheapness is a matter that is not very greatly studied, 
otherwise there would be no sale whatever for gold chronometers, 
diamonds of the first water, and a thousand other things for which 
substitutes that will look nearly as well to the outward eye can be 
bought at a tenth of the price. The market for exquisitely-made motor 
Cars exists perhaps more firmly to-day than ever it did, for the reason 
that people are not as ignorant in automobile matters as they used 
to be, and spend their money apparently with exceeding cheerfulness 
of heart on vehicles which are undoubtedly superlatively yood—so 
good indeed that it is mere fashion that decides the final choice. 

But in the Exhibition of 1909, in which are shown the Ig1o 
models, cheap efficiency was a very dominant note; and good news 
as this may be for the potential buyer who has long held aloof from 
participating in motoring on account of the initial expense, it is one’s 
painful duty to record the fact that French and American makers 
are now Offering practical, simple, and quiet-running automobiles of 
considerable horse-power at prices against which I for one do not 
see how British makers can successfully compete so long as the free 
import of such machines is a part of our fiscal system. 

I have no interest whatever in mentioning any particular cars 
by name, and should indeed be far more pleased if it were possible 
to chronicle the fact that such automobiles were being made for the 
profit of our own workmen. Let us take the Darracq, the stand 
of which was thronged throughout the show. This firm has a 
considerable reputation, and is not in the least likely to offer cars to 
a now pretty canny and cautious British public that will not be found 
to give excellent service; yet here we have a four-cylinder car of 
14-16 h.p., which is enough for most reasonable persons, having the 
simplest engine that it is possible to imagine, high-tension magneto 
ignition, automatic lubrication of evidently a most excellent and 
carefully thought-out system, an entirely new and ridiculously un- 
complicated carburettor, a gear-box so readily accessible that it can 
be detached by the removal of four bolts, and the whole fitted with a 
stylish double-phaeton body, well painted and upholstered, for 225 
guineas complete. How are we to compete with this? I mean 
as manufacturers. If everybody in this country is in the future to 
be a shopkeeper, merchant, agent, carrier, dealer, or handler of 
goods produced outside our own dominions, all is no doubt well for 
us; but, as Mr. Joynson Hicks, M.P., has recently publicly stated 
(and it must be remembered that this gentleman is not only Chair- 
man of the Motor Union, but also a politician of renown), each 
motor car costing £500 provides work for one first-class mechanic 
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and one second-class mechanic for twelve months. If the vehicle 
chosen comes from abroad you put two such mechanics out of 
work in this country and into work in another country. This, 
however, is a matter perhaps more strictly for politicians than for 
amateurs of motor cars, but it is not a little quaint to find states- 
men running up and down the country bawling out platitudes 
about patriotism from a rostrum which is the roof of a foreign- 
made automobile. This, however, is a digression. 

Another foreigner who looks to meas if he was out for the 
scalps of British makers is the Ford proposition. Here 20 h.p. 
is offered, with a three-seated runabout body, “for £190, and in 
this case gears, screens, axles, &c., are made of vanadium steel. 
This American company has opened big show-rooms in London 
in order to do business on a large scale, and is going to sell 
automobiles which the public will want to buy, in my opinion, in 
large numbers, in which they can get about economically and at a 
good pace. What British firm is selling 20 h.p. cars at such a price ? 
These cars, of course, in order to be made at this figure, must be 
standardised and produced in huge numbers by automatic ma- 
chinery, but I do not suppose that the makers will contend that 
either their finish or even the material of which their coach-work is 
composed will compare with cars costing say £100 more. Asa 
carriage to be really proud of compared with the cheap and essen- 
tially utilitarian vehicle, there is no comparison between the cheap 
foreign article and the high-class British production, sold of course 
at an enhanced figure. 

Without at all wishing to give undue prominence to any 
particular make I should just like to instance a few details of the 
Wolesley exhibit, where cars at various prices but of uniform grade 
of excellence were staged. For 1910 this firm has restricted itself 
to six models, five of them being new ones: the 12-16 h.p., 16-20 
h.p., 20-28 h.p, 23-30 h.p., and 40-50 h.p., the other one being the 
30-34 h.p., which has been altered in many details. The 12-16 h.p. 
is an improvement upon the last year’s popular 14 h.p. which one 
met on the roads in every part of Great Britain. It is cooled by 
Thermo-siphon circulation, having, like all the others now, honey- 
comb radiators, the larger models with a centrifugal pump, and 
all types of Wolseleys now have the multiple-disc clutch and 
universal joints between this and the gear-box and at each end of 
the propeller shaft. The 12-16 h.p. and the 16-20 h.p. models have 
the worm-drive, which is now coming into general use in several 
makes, replacing the older form of bevelled gear. This particular 
model, viz. the 12-16 h.p., certainly attracted very great attention, 
being largely in demand; and the reputation of the firm responsible 
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for it, viz. Vickers, Sons & Maxim, is so great that one was not 
astonished to learn that the sale of it was very considerable. 

The cars of larger h.p. of the same firm are suitable, of course, 
for individuals having somewhat longer purses, and the 24-30 h.p. 
having six cylinders expresses the very last word in this now popu- 
lar type of engine. Indeed, for wealthy customers, the choice 
of magnificent and lordly vehicles was as great as ever, but a point 
that came into great prominence throughout the show undoubtedly 
was that every single manufacturing firm, with perhaps one exception 
only, now caters for all classes of the community, and not only for 
the well-to-do, as was the case a year or two ago. 

An interesting car introduced to the public, also of British 
manufacture, was the new 15 h.p. Daimler, which, like all other 
cars of this make, is fitted with the now well-known Knight slide- 
valve engine, which appears to be emerging triumphantly from the 
strenuous tests to whichit has been submitted, and it is also stated 
that no complaints are received about it from its many patrons. 
Great silence is claimed, and is indeed attained by the adoption of 
this remarkable engine, which has also established itself on the 
Continent, the Minerva new models, hailing from Belgium, now 
having engines of this type. 

Space, of course, not being available to touch on more than 
a fraction of the three hundred exhibits which are on view, I 
will try to confine myself more especially to the novelties put 
forward by firms of repute; and among these should certainly be 
numbered the 7 h.p. ‘“ Swift,’’ now sold at 140 gns. Although 
the price is low, the statement is made, and is apparently borne 
out by critical inspection, that it is thoroughly good as well in every 
detail. The chief points about it are that it has two ignitions, 
mechanical lubrication, a system of natural cooling, three-quarter 
elliptic springs, and heavy Dunlop tyres; and the two-seated body 
certainly appears to be both smart and well made. I did not see 
any single-cylinder car to compare with it in the show at anything 
like the price; it is only produced at such a figure because the com- 
pany concerned has fitted up a small-car department, organised 
and equipped at great cost with the most up-to-date machinery in 
order to turn it out in large numbers. 

Napier cars are, as ever, much in evidence, snl the chief news 
about them is that the 10 h.p. two-cylinder chassis has been re- 
duced in price by £70 and is now sold for £225. Many of the other 
models are to be purchased at an equally substantial reduction. 
This has been arrived at owing to the large output from the factory ; 
each of these vehicles has a three years’ guarantee, which is a pretty 
sure proof of the belief of the makers in their general excellence. 
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Dwellers in the distant parts of the world would do well to obtain 
particulars of the Napier Colonial Car, which embodies many details 
making it suitable for work on extremely rough roads and bad tracks. 
Among other points, the fly-wheel is placed in front of the engine, so 
that when the front wheels are lifted by inequalities of the ground, the 
fly-wheel, which usually hangs low, is raised clear. The hood, also, 
can be detached from the car and used as a sleeping tent ; the radiating 
surfaces are large, and there are big water-capacity spaces, so that 
while travelling on long inclines in tropical climates, over-heating 
troubles do not occur: the wheels are made of wire in order that 
under no conditions can they shrink, and the model, as a whole, is 
full of new ideas and is entirely different from anything that has been 
previously seen at a motor show. The power is rated at 15-23 h.p., 
and it is now being largely shipped to Australia, the Transvaal, 
Shanghai, the Argentine, Ceylon, &c. 

A very original and practical vehicle is the new 17-20 h.p. light 
car, which is the very latest product of the well-known Maudslay 
firm. I have always greatly admired the Maudslay system, which 
is original, simple, and entirely practical. All the valves are on the 
top of the cylinders, there being therefore no pockets of any de- 
scription, the sides of the engine are flat, and there are large 
inspection doors, so that bearings can be got at very easily without 
taking the engine to pieces, as is necessary in many other makes. I 
went for a short trip in one of these cars in London the other day, 
and was delighted with its silence, flexibility, and freedom from 
vibration, observing its running from the interior of a closed body, 
which usually exaggerates any humming noise that may be set up; 
here, however, this was entirely absent. It is kept quite cool 
without any pump being used, and the back axle is the Maudslay 
patent continuous steel which is in one piece throughout. This 
chassis is sold at £425, and merits attention from anyone interested 
in purely British work. 

The ‘‘ Sunbeam” cars, which have long had a great reputation, 
are now to be obtained with live-axle transmission, as well as in the 
models with the chain cases which have given so much satisfaction 
in the past. 

Another very good all-British car is the “‘ Dennis,” which is now 
standardised as an 18 h.p. chassis—the distinctive points of which 
are the back axle having a patent worm drive, and a distinctive 
design of gear-box with automatic lubrication and magneto ignition ; 
this chassis is sold at the moderate price of £325 only. The 
Dennis touring car, having a Cape-cart hood and wind screen, is 
sold complete at £407, weighing only r1gcwt. The 4o h.p. of this 
make is to my own knowledge a very fast and powerful touring vehicle. 
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One of them was placed at my disposal on the occasion of the trans- 
port of a battalion of Guards from London to Hastings and back ; 
and as on this occasion there was no speed limit, the police keeping 
all other traffic off the route, in order that the experiment might 
be brought to a satisfactory conclusion, I remember perfectly well 
that my particular vehicle seemed to have the heels of everybody, 
especially uphill, with the solitary exception of a racing Mercédés of 
some abnormal power. 

Bicyclists are aware how good machines are when manufac- 
tured from B.S.A. component parts. B.S.A. stands for Birmingham 
Small Arms Company, which has manufactured for years rifles and 
small arms of precision, and their motor cars are evidently of as high 
a quality as their guns. These vehicles are made of moderate 
powers, from the 15-20 h.p. two-seater, which is an entirely new 
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model, up to the 25-33 h.p. What one desires in an automobile is 
absolutely accurate fitting in combination with the most perfect 
material available ; anda firm whose officials have a knowledge of the 
delicate workmanship necessitated in gun-making may certainly be 
trusted to turn out entirely reliable motor cars. 

The “Vauxhall” British car has now come out with a six- 
cylinder model, in order, I suppose, to keep up with other firms; 
this has as small a cylinder bore as 85 mm., so that its rating, 
according to the R.A. Club, will be of 25 h.p., but the makers state 
that the actual output will be approximately 50 h.p. This firm have 
obtained such notable success with their 20 h.p. models in various 
public competitions that they may almost be contented to rest on 
their laurels, troubling little whether they sell very many six-cylinder 
cars or not. The “ Vauxhall” is a vehicle in which any motorist, 
whether actual or potential, can place the most complete confidence. 
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Among other cars from beyond the Tweed, the Argyll makes a 
fresh bid for public favour, including in its 1910 programme a two- 
cylinder 10 h.p. model; the 15 h.p. is evidently going to be a very 
practical and successful vehicle, costing about £350. All these cars 
are to be cooled by natural circulation only. 

To deal faithfully with the whole of the exhibits to be seen at 
Olympia, if described from the point of view of an enthusiast, 
would certainly fill up the whole of this magazine, and would 
doubtless be extremely boring to the vast majority of its usual 
readers. The technical press is, of course, full of those delicate 
points which differentiate one vehicle from another, but which 
are caviare to the general; so anyone who wishes to obtain parti- 
culars merely has to write either to agents or manufacturers and 
he will be supplied with an abundance of literature teeming with 
details relating to his particular fancy. Nothing but good can be 
said for the chief French cars—the magnificent Renaults—the Pan- 
hards with the new six-cylinder live-axle vehicle of 30 h.p.—the 
little 10 h.p. De Dions with four cylinders, embodying the most 
delicate and perfect workmanship—the Italian Fiats, and many 
others whose names are household words. An interesting novelty 
from America was the new White petrol car, shown alongside of the 
well-known steam cars of that name. Sir Charles Friswell had a 
fine display of the 20 h.p. six and four cylinder cars, which have 
been greatly improved for 1910; and the Hillman-Coatalen, which 
is a thoroughly good British automobile, attracted great attention. 
One, indeed, might go on indefinitely eulogising a show where, 
perhaps for the first time, it may be truly said that everything on 
view was good, and most of it of superb workmanship. The days 
of selling rubbish to greenhorns have passed away, at any rate in 
the automobile world. 

Perhaps the greatest novelty in the direction of comfort for the 
general user is the undoubted arrival of the new “‘ Torpedo” body, 
which has been adopted by several firms of coach-builders, and of 
which we give an illustration, that of a 15°9 Arrol-Johnston. It will 
be seen that it is flat-sided, and, having the high front doors and a 
very clean run, it not only stirs up much less dust, but at the same 
time is not half as draughty as is the usual type of side-entrance 
body, around which in certain types neuralgic-giving blasts seem to 
curl in all directions. The torpedo body is far more comfortable to 
ride in than one would imagine, the seats being very low-pitched, so 
that passengers are almost in a semi-recumbent position; and for 
making long journeys it is by far the most restful form of seating 
which I have ever tried ; but travelling in it is rather strange at first. 
It certainly gives the car a sort of semi-racing or speedy appearance, 
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and may at first unnecessarily attract the attention of the police; but 
I foresee a considerable future for it, as it is smart and graceful, easy 
to clean, and light in weight. In the heavier types the regular 
closed limousine is greatly going out of fashion, the normal big car 
being of the landaulette type, having a hood which lets down behind, 
and a permanent canopy extension over the driver. Many people, 
however, are not in favour of this odd-looking arrangement in front 
of them, for when the back of the car is down and the front remains 
up, the canopy referred to causes strong draughts and shuts out 
often a good deal of sun; so a popular type is the brougham-shaped 
body in which the whole back of the car can be thrown open, and 
the front pillars folded down backwards—the car then becomes an 
open one, and can be driven by the owner when he wishes to take 
the wheel himself. The objection to it is that it has somewhat of 
the appearance of a cab when closed. 

A leading firm of coach-builders has recently stated that no 
method of body-building can be devised to give a result which is 
equally good both as an open and as a closed carriage; so, in 
this matter, as in many others, we must be contented with a 
compromise. 

In tyres, perhaps the greatest novelty is the Palmer new light- 
cord tyre, in which the cords themselves have been made smaller 
but are placed closer together, so that there are more of them; this 
makes the outer cover so flexible that it can be manipulated even 
without the use of implements. This firm also makes a tyre now 
seven inches thick for every vehicle—such as limousines. The 
Dunlop detachable wheel has been further improved, and seems 
almost as if it had reached perfection, as have the tyres made by 
the same firm, who have such vast experience in the production 
of them. 

The year rg1o dawns brightly for the motoring movement as a 
whole, the broader market has now been definitely tapped by the 
good but at the same time cheap vehicle, and we may certainly 
expect to see the numbers of cars already on the road greatly 
increased. 
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SAMOYEDE DOGS 


THE SAMOYEDE DOG 
BY ERNEST KILBURN SCOTT, A.M.INST.C.E. 


THE Samoyede (pronounced Samoyad) dog receives its name’ from 
a nomadic race of people of Mongolian origin, who, from time 
immemorial, have roamed at will over the Tundras of North-east 
Russia and Western Siberia. The derivation of the name is found 
in various branches of the Finnic language: Same meaning a marsh, 
and Jats meaning men. The Finns, for example, call their country 
Same-Adnam. The Samoyede people have been called the ‘‘ Fenmen 
of the Arctic”; but it would be more correct to describe them as 
the pastoralists of the principal reindeer-raising ground in the 
world. They have other occupations, such as trapping and hunting, 
but the raising of reindeer is their principal work. 

The country of the Samoyede people stretches eastwards from 
the White Sea in Russia along the shores of the Arctic Ocean and 
the Kara Sea to the River Yenisei in Siberia. It includes Nova 
Zembla and the islands of Kolguev and Waigatz, the latter known 
as the “‘ Sacred Isle of the Samoyede.” Much of the country lies 
within the Arctic circle. A large part of the above area is known 
as ‘‘ Tundra,” and it is distinguished for the special moss and lichen 
which is the principal food for reindeer. In winter it is a dreary 
snow-covered waste, with the lowest temperature on record of any 


1 In Northern Russia the dogs are sometimes called ‘‘ Laika.” 
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inhabited country in the world ; but each summer it blossoms forth, 
and for all too short a time is covered with the bright and richly- 
scented flowers of the Arctic, the growth of which is forced by the 
atmospheric electrification peculiar to polar regions. 

The Samoyede people have Mongolian high cheek-bones and 
slit eyes, but are rather good-looking as a race, with well-formed 
hands and beautiful white teeth. The hair is black and straight, 
and the skin sallow. The men are just over five feet high, the 
women being about three inches shorter. Family affection and 
order are strongly marked, and quarrels are unknown. They are 
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extremely sociable and hospitable, always smiling, and fond ot 
gossip. 

Mr. Trevor Battye says of the Samoyedes of Kolguev: ‘‘I used 
sometimes to have a sense (which I never had with the Indians) 
that these were, so to say, our own natives, just English yeomen 
families or so. The very laughter of the children seemed to have 
an English ring, and the tone of their voices was not very different 
as it came down to us from their chooms. And often, as I crept 
round the camp of an evening and lifted the flaps of their choom, 
I used to ask myself: Now, how are these people in any way 
essentially different from ourselves?” 
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ROUNDING Up REINDEER 


The reindeer—‘‘ The camel of the Arctic”—provides the 
Samoyede with flesh and milk, clothes, harness, thread, buttons, 
and all kinds of domestic articles. Each family has hundreds of 
these useful animals; and as the moss is eaten off in one district, 
they move on to another. They are thus constantly packing up, 
and re-erecting their chooms (which latter are something like Indian 
wigwams), and so are probably the most experienced and expeditious 
‘packers ” in the world. 

It is for rounding up, and helping generally with the reindeer, 
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that the dogs are principally used; for reindeer are worked in much 
the same way as a collie or sheep-dog works a flock of sheep. 
Deer are, however, much more difficult to handle. When any of 
the reindeer have to be caught the scene is very exciting, for they 
wheel round and round in circles, with the dogs after them, barking 
furiously. It is the dogs’ duty to help the Samoyedes to get within 
lasso range of the deer, and they rush frantically about at the 
command of their masters, whose loud cries add to the excitement. 
When lassoing, the Samoyedes hold the bulk of the rope in the left 
hand, and in the right hand the other part and the loop. The lasso 
is thrown with an underhand fling from left to right over the 
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animal’s horns, and is generally successful at the first attempt. 
The left hand is kept close to the side, so that the shock of the 
sudden pulling up of the reindeer at full speed is taken by the thigh. 

The dogs are also used to tow boats, for in the summer the 
Tundra is intersected by watercourses and lakes in all directions. 
At their master’s call they will swim across with the tow-line, and 
on reaching the opposite shore form up, and at the word of com- 
mand, “‘ B’rrr!” tow the boat over. 

They can be specially trained to find fording places across 
rivers, aS is so interestingly described by Mr. Trevor Battye in his 
book, ‘‘Ice-bound on Kolguev”’: ‘‘ Of course at this place was a 
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regular ford, but the water was unusually high. It was impossible 
for us to cross straight over, so now Ni-arr-way’s part came in, and 
a very proud dog he was. Into the water he went and puzzled out 
the track. He might not swim: that was forbidden. Whenever 
he came to a deep place, he turned and tried another tack. Close 
behind him followed Mekolko, standing up ona pilot sleigh. They 
were a long time about it, but at last they emerged on the farther 
side some three hundred yards above.” 

As the Samoyede people are one of the oldest races in the world, 
and as they have raised reindeer from time immemorial, their dogs, 
which are indispensable, may be considered as representing the 
earliest domesticated dog. They are certainly truly domesticated, 
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living with their master in the house, and in this respect are 
quite different from the Esquimaux dog of the new world. The 
Arctic traveller, Mr. Trevor Battye, calls the Esquimaux the servant 
of man, whereas the Samoyede dog he calls his friend. As a house 
guard the Samoyede is perfect. They make charming and affec- 
tionate companions for ladies and children, and several hundred 
specimens in this country are owned by ladies. As puppies they 
are quaint little balls of wool, like diminutive Polar bears, and 
when full-grown are strikingly handsome. 


Doc SLEDGING 


It is, however, as sledge dogs that the Samoyedes are best 
known in this country, for they have been used on many of the Polar 
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expeditions ; for example, those of Nansen; Jackson-Harmsworth ; 
the Duke of Abruzzi; Ziegler-Fiala; Wellman; also by Borchgee- 
vink ; Captain Scott; and Lieutenant Shackleton in the Antarctic. 

There is a good deal of dog-sledging in Northern Siberia in 
districts where there is no reindeer moss, but this does not apply to 
much of the country where the Samoyede people generally live. 
The sledge of the Samoyede, when it is for reindeer, stands about 
two feet from the ground, whereas a Siberian dog-sledge is usually 
only about ten inches off the ground. 

As most of the Polar expeditions start from Europe, it is easier 
to go to Russia for Samoyede dogs than to Greenland or Arctic 
America for Esquimaux dogs; the Danish Government also object 
to the exportation of dogs from Greenland. Explorers appear to 
preter the Samoyede breed on account of its greater intelligence and 
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small weight. The dogs are easily carried on light boats or on ice- 
floes, and the loss of one represents but a small diminution of 
motive power. 

Whilst Polar expeditions continue to be sent out, dogs will be 
called upon to do much of the work, as the food difficulty is 
against the use of reindeer or ponies. Dogs eat the same food 
(pemmican) as their masters, also bear, walrus, or seal flesh; 
when it comes to a pinch, as in the case of Nansen’s, the Duke 
of Abruzzi’s, and other expeditions, the weaker dogs are killed to 
feed the others, and at the last extremity they provide food for the 
explorers themselves. Captain Cagni 
and his three Italian comrades found 
the flesh palatable. 

When the dogs are together in 
packs, one takes the lead, and the 
others acknowledge him, although he 
may not be the strongest. Thus in 
the Duke of Abruzzi’s book ‘‘ On the 
Polar Star in the Arctic Sea’’ there 
is the following :-— 

‘We are able to accomplish 
these remarkable stages now partly 
because we have only few sledges, and 
partly on account of the tracks which 
Messicano, the leading dog, was able 
to follow again to-day, even where 
they had been almost entirely effaced 
by the wind. It is a small dog with 
thick hair and large, very intelligent 
eyes. Ever since our departure from 
Teplitz Bay it has held the first place SAMOVEDE PUPPY 
of the first sledge, because it followed 
the man at the head of the convoy better than the others, and fol- 
lowed him attentively from the outset, being most obedient to the 
word of command. Although not so strong as its companions, it 
always pulls and falls upon the dogs of the other sledges which, on 
arriving at our camping place, try to pass it. One would say that it 
feels all the importance of its position, and is ,roud of it. Since 
we began our return, the guide to whom is allotted the first place 
walks behind it, letting the dog follow the track, and Messicano 
gallops like a drosky horse, with its nose always down upon the 
snow. Sometimes it loses its track, and then goes more slowly and 
turns round as if to ask the man’s help; the man scolds it, and 
Messicano shows its anxiety in a truly comical way. It whines and 
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runs up and down with its tongue out until it finds the track again, 
when it darts off in the right direction, and often keeps it for long 
stretches when it would be utterly impossible for us to see a trace of 
our former passage.” 

Mr. Trevor Battye described Latori, the king of the pack, as an 
old white dog with one eye only, and the sweetest disposition ever 
met with. He was respected as a patriarch by all the rest, and 
retained his throne by moral influence: for if might were right, as 
among the dogs of the Esquimaux, the rule would already have 
passed to Ni-arr-way. ‘‘ Ni-arr-way was a fine black dog, the 
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largest of them all. When Ni-arr-way gets to Latori’s age he will 
just be such another in character, for even now he is the soul of 
kindness and a remarkably useful dog.” 

Johansen had a favourite dog Suggen, a kind of chieftain, who 
was not tied up like the others, but went about as he liked and had 
his own kennel. ‘‘He never descends to breaking into the ice- 
cellar, which the others do; many of them often come out of that 
cellar stuffed like a sausage after a successful raid. When Suggen 
becomes tired of his own kennel, he simply takes possession of one 
of the others, generally Pan’s. The latter is the most unmanageable 
of them all. When Suggen comes and stirs him up, he has to go 
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out and lie down on the roof; if Pan does not go out, Suggen lies 
down quite coolly on the top of him, and he, strange to say, quietly 
puts up with it. Suggen makes a long speech whenever he wants 
meat. He always keeps himself clean and tidy.” 

When explorers write of their dash to the Pole, it is the 
persistence and tenacity of the dogs which goes far to make the 
account so interesting. Without them explorers would fare badly, 
and the devotion of these plucky little beasts is generally repaid by 
death. Captain Umberto Cagni started on his expedition with 
eighty dogs, returned with only six, and for the last fortnight of 
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the journey he and his companions were obliged to subsist entirely 
on dog-flesh. On Nansen and Johansen’s famous journey the story 
of the dogs is one long-drawn-out tragedy—hard, unflinching work 
being repaid with death as one after another of the dogs was 
required for food. When Nansen and Johansen reached open 
water, their last two dogs, which throughout had been most faithful, 
had to be killed; and this is how Johansen describes the last scene : 
“ Ungrateful creatures that we human beings are! After these dogs 
had toiled for us and suffered such cold and hunger that it was a 
wonder they held together, all we rewarded their devotion and 
fidelity with, was death, now that we believed we could get back to 
a life of civilisation amongst men again. It was a heart-rending 
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business to be obliged to kill them, but unfortunately it had to be 
done.” In order to make it less painful they each shot the dog 
belonging to the other. 

The dogs taken by Lieutenant Shackleton were harnessed eight 
to a sledge, the leather, obtained in New Zealand, being 2}in. by 
xin. The dogs were fastened two abreast on each side of a main 
rope trace. On one occasion eight dogs, each about 4o lb. weight, 
hauled a sledge loaded with 800 lb. and two men over forty miles in 
one day. This was on a journey which they made of over 500 miles, 
and they came back fresher than when they started. The working 
day was from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m., with a halt of five minutes every 

three-quarters of an hour and 
one anda half hours for lunch. 
During the halts the ice which 
formed between the toes was 
cleaned off. The dogs suffered 
from snow-blindness, but they 
cured themselves by simply 
burying their heads in the 
snow every time they were 
halted. 

When at work the dogs 
like to run, as the sledge 
moves more easily. The dogs 
become fatigued sooner if 
held back at a walking pace. 
Samoyede dogs have hair be- 
tween the toes to prevent the 
feet from being frozen. 


HunrtTI 
A REMARKABLE SAMOYEDE DOG UN NG 


Note the perfectly marked cross on chest. This Besides haulin g t he 


dog is descended from a brown dog which 
Mr. Kilburn Scott brought from Archangel. sledges the dogs have also 


Another wee" gee with the ace been most useful on the vari- 
ous Polar expeditions in hunt- 

ing bears. The Duke of Abruzzi says: ‘‘Our dogs, which were 
so many, and wandered about freely all day, pursued every bear 
they saw. The larger he-bears were able to escape if they had only 
eight or ten dogs at their heels; but if they were attacked by a pack 
of thirty or forty they were obliged to stop and climb up on a 
hummock, or to range themselves against a block of ice by way of 
defence. We thus had time to come up and shoot them froma 
distance of a few feet. None could escape us. The dogs were 
sometimes wounded in the hunt, almost always by the he-bears, and 
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rarely by the she-bears. They were so nimble in avoiding the bears’ 
blows that their wounds were never serious, and the doctor’s assis- 
tance was only required three or four times to sew them up, even 
later on when they became more daring in their attacks.” 

Fiala, of the Ziegler-Fiala Expedition of 1904, gives an inter- 
esting description of the way his dogs tackled the bears: ‘* Exceed- 
ing in intensity the hunting fever displayed by the men was the 
wild excitement among the dogs on the advent ofa bear. Their 
sense of vision was not keen enough to sight game that was as far 
as a mile off shore; but they seemed to read the actions of the men, 


ANTARCTIC BUCK, MEMBER OF BORCHGEEVINK SOUTHERN CROSS EXPEDITION 


and when a party left the camp with guns, every individual canine 
would appear yelping with delight. On the ice they would spread 
like a battalion of skirmishers in advance of the hunters. The height 
of the ice-blocks and the dogs’ low stature prevented them from 
seeing their prey at a distance, and they would extend their line in 
every direction in an aimless search for the bear. At last one would 
sight him from the top of an ice-cake, and with a sharp bark and 
like a projectile from a gun he would fly on the track of the retreat- 
ing beast, every dog in the pack within hearing of that signal running 
and leaping with new vigour over the rough ice, several of the wise 
ones making flank movements to ground in front of the enemy. 
Before long the pack surrounded him, their united yelps indicating 
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the place and progress of the fight, the bear answering the cry of 
the pack with low heavy growls of anger and moans of fear. What 
must the Monarch of the Ice have thought of these strange creatures 
who showed no fear of him, who evaded his sharp claws and teeth 
so easily, and had the temerity to attack his ‘sacred person’! 
While he chased five dogs, ten of them would crowd his rear and 
draw blood. With frightful roar he would wheel to crush them, 
but, presto! they had jumped back, and he faced a circle of open 
jaws.” 

The dogs make splendid guards, and take up their duties by 
instinct. If they are told they have done something wrong they 
seldom require correcting again. They can even be employed to 
guard food, which statement is perhaps the greatest compliment 
one can pay a dog. Johansen refers to this characteristic when 
describing his dog Cannibal. He says he had evidently been accus- 
tomed to look after things. ‘‘ For several days now he had been 
lying continuously on a bag of biscuits which we kept on the ice for 
feeding the dogs. He never stirred away from the bag, and showed 
his teeth to every dog that approached it. Yet he never attempted 
to steal anything from the bag himself.”” The Samoyede dog has 
the persistence and tenacity of the wild animal, and at the same 
time the domestic dog’s admirable devotion to its master. It is, so 


to speak, the wildest breath of Nature and the warmest breath of 
Civilisation. 


A DEAL IN FOXES 
BY E. PERCY B. MORRALL 


SAMUEL GABIN was a well-known figure in the Blicton Hunt. 
Everybody knew Sam the runner, with his varmint-like face and 
keen grey eyes. He was a surly old beggar at the best of times, 
and his shortcomings were many; but he was quite an invaluable 
person all the same. 

No day was ever too long for Sam. From morning till night 
he went steadily on at the same pace; always at hand with the 
terriers when needed, never in a hurry, and ready any moment to 
tell you where, when, and why you had lost your fox. 

Sad to say, Sam rarely went to bed sober, and never did a real 
day's work in his life. How he ever lived during what he always 
contemptuously referred to as ‘‘them summer months” was a 
mystery. In the winter, in addition to his official services to the 
Blicton Hunt, he managed to turn an honest penny by assisting as 
a beater at the big shoots in the neighbourhood, when they took 
place on days that the hounds were not out; and a dishonest one— 
so certain malicious people said—by poaching ‘‘above a bit” of a 
night-time. 

It was towards the close of a day in late winter, and Sam, 
trudging home after the chase, with his hands in his breeches 
pockets, and a stained pink coat buttoned up to his neck, looked 
in at the “‘ Blue Boar ”’—or, as he loved to call it, the ‘‘ Purple Pig” 
—for a little drop of something to keep out the cold. He had 
managed to hit off the huntsman on his road back to the kennels, 
had delivered the terriers over to him, and he flung down the 
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shilling he had gotten for catching the Master’s horse with the air 
of a man who had done his duty and was satisfied with life. 

** Did you kill?” inquired the landlord, as he served him. 

** Ay,” grunted Sam, rather sulkily. He was a man of few words. 

‘* Many people out ?” 

‘* Enough to spoil a good run, an’ jaw about it,” replied Sam, 
in a tone that discouraged any further attempts to make him talk. 
He always used to say that there were plenty of people who could 
do that in the world without him—he wasn't born no blooming 
gram’phone, if some folks were—not he. 

So Sam sat drinking his hot whisky-and-water, with his battered 
old velvet hunting-cap thrust far back on his head, contemplating 
a very wet and muddy pair of boots, while the landlord returned to 
his Daily Mail. 

Presently the door was thrown open and a man hurried in, who 
with an air of great assurance called for a glass of port. 

The new-comer was a small man, with one of those featureless 
faces so often met with in the streets of London. He was dressed 
in a blue suit, and wore a bowler hat with hardly any brim to it. 
His legs were encased in brown puttee leggings, while his boots 
were of black kid. An umbrella, a large cigar, and a fancy waist- 
coat completed his attire. With the landlord he was evidently on 
terms of some familiarity. 

“Well, George,” he said, as shutting one eye he gazed know- 
ingly at the glass of port, ‘‘’ow goes it?” 

‘All right, Mr. Studley—’ow’s yourself?” replied the landlord, 
leaning against the bar with folded arms. 

**Oh, still smilin’.”’ 

Samuel Gabin seemed mentally much disturbed. He drank 
what remained in his glass at one gulp, and regarded Studley—who 
had failed to notice his presence in a corner of the room—with 
marked scorn. 

Richard Studley had but lately come to live in the neighbour- 
hood, and rented a farm in the very centre of the Blicton Hunt’s 
best country. He had signalled his arrival by immediately making 
himself extremely obnoxious, refusing to allow hounds across his 
land, and shooting foxes—which he said took his prize poultry— 
whenever he got the chance. The Master had done all he could 
to make peace, but it was absolutely impossible to deal with the 
man, who would listen to no arguments, and was bursting with his 
own importance and the pleasure of what he termed ‘“‘ besting them 
bloated haristocrats.” 

Studley was a Londoner—and proud of it. He was also a 
Socialist—or at least that is what he was pleased to call himself— 
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and several other things that are cheap—and very nasty. He was 
by way of milk-growing on an extensive scale, combined with a 
kind of glorified market-gardening and poultry-furming. Hitherto 
a dairvman in a London suburb, he knew practically little of country 
life. But, having made a considerable amount of money, he had 
partly retired, yet at the same time sought to unite a little business 
with pleasure. The Blicton Hunt territory being unfortunately 
situated within comfortable access of the metropolis, it afforded a 
favourable sphere for his operations. 

A violent movement on Sam’s part interrupted the conversa- 
tion, and called Studley’s attention to him for the first time. 

‘* Hallo,” he said; ‘‘’ere’s one of the fox-hunters. Did the 
dogs catch many to-day, mister?” 

*‘Dogs be damned!” spluttered Sam, “‘it ain’t your fault as 
we ever find a fox.” 

Studley sniggered. Sam lit his well-coloured clay pipe, and 
flung the match away with an oath. 

‘“The gent seems in rather a bad temper, George,” observed 
Studley. ‘ Perhaps he might be in a worse if he knew what I’ve 
got in my pocket. Well,” he went on, getting nothing further 
from Sam, who had become taciturn again, ‘‘1’!] just tell you what 
itis. I’ve been up in town to see ’ow the people was getting on 
at my shop, and while I was there I got a friend to do a bit of 
printin’ for me—cheap. There you are, cast yer eyes hover that, 
cocky. You won't? Well then, I suppose I must read it for you.” 

Studley had produced from his pocket about a dozen posters 
printed in bold black type. He now selected one, and read for the 
edification of Samuel Gabin as follows :— 


FoxES—FoxES—FOxXEs. 
** To Keepers, Farm-hands, and Others. 


“I Richard Studley hereby undertake to pay any person what 
soever, who shall bring to me foxes either ded or alive, at the rate 
of £1 for a male and £1 tos. for a female until further notice. 
Moreover I shall welcome any neighbours who care to assist by 
joining with me in the formation of a society whose object it shall 
be to rid the country-side of these vermin. Such an offer is not 
made to the working-man every day. Help me to keep the fox 
from my door, and I will help you to keep the wolf from yours. 


‘* Meadow Bank Farm, 
Blicton, 


NO. CLXXIII. VOL. xxIx.—December 1909 
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“There, I calls that a bit of all-right, a regular work of hart. 
I am going to post it up all over my land, an’ anywhere else as I 
can get it put.” 

Studley looked immensely pleased with himself. George 
Barret, the landlord, stared with mingled admiration and astonish- 
ment. Fora moment Samuel Gabin seemed spell-bound, then he 
sprang to his feet, and found his tongue with vengeance. 

“ What!” he cried, ‘‘you dirty little milk-watering blighter ! 
I’ve a mind to knock yer ugly putty face in.” 

drunk, my man,” retorted Studley, “‘ and abusive too.” 

“Drunk!” roared Sam, who was indeed rather approaching 
that state. ‘Drunk or sober, I ain’t a-going to sit here and let a 
blasted milkman insult his betters. If you don’t want yer ’ead 
punched you’m best go before I throw you out.” 

‘Well, as a matter of fact I am going, for I’ve just heard my 
horse and trap drive up that I told to meet me here, so we won’t 
argue about that. ’Night, George; if I was you I wouldn’t serve 
mister ’ere with any more whisky, or you'll be getting yer licence 
took away.” And with this parting shot Richard Studley made 
his exit. 

An hour or more passed before Samuel Gabin left the “‘ Blue 
Boar.” He drank a deal more than was good for him, and the 
more he took the worse his temper seemed to get. The landlord 
was not sorry when at length he rose unsteadily from his seat and, 
having paid his score, staggered out of the bar. 


II. 


Sir Rupert Weobley, M.F.H., had just retired to his study 
after breakfast, and with the aid of a cigar was endeavouring to 
cope with the large pile of unanswered letters that lay on his desk. 
He was warming to his work when the door opened and his butler 
entered. 

‘* Samuel Gabin desires to speak to you a moment, Sir Rupert. 

‘*T wish people wouldn’t bother me when I am writing,” said 
the Master, without looking up from his correspondence. ‘“ Tell 
him I’m engaged. What on earth does he want ?”’ 

‘*He didn’t say, Sir Rupert. I told him you was always busy 
at this time of a morning, and asked him if he couldn’t call again; 
but he said he must see you at once, as it was about something very 
important. He wouldn’t send no message.” 

‘They never will,’’ grumbled Sir Rupert. ‘‘ Oh, very well, I 
suppose I must see him. Tell him to wait, and that I shall be out 
directly, and don’t give him anything to drink.” 

“Very good, Sir Rupert.” 
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Samuel Gabin sitting on an old oak settle in the servants’ hall 
showed no signs of his overnight indulgence when the Master at 
length joined him. Neither did it take him long to explain the 
object of his visit. 

To say that Sir Rupert was angry hardly expresses it; indeed— 
as Sam said afterwards to a friend—‘‘ he took on summat cruel.” 

‘‘This is extremely serious, Sam,” he said, when he had 
recovered himself somewhat. ‘‘ There are one or two farmers who 
may join him. If Studley can get a few people to support him, 
we shan’t have a fox left to hunt by next season. The worst of 
it is that I can’t see my way to remedy it.” 

“I had thought of summat as we might do, Sir Rupert, if you 
was to think fit like. It come to me as I was walking up here. 
It seemed to me that if we could give this ’ere Studley a lesson, 
Sir Rupert, as it might keep him quiet for good and all like, and 
discourage any others from trying the same game, Sir Rupert.” 

‘“‘ That’s very true, Sam; but I don’t quite see how we are to 
do it. I don’t want you to murder the man, you know, or any- 
thing like that.” 

‘*No, no, Sir Rupert, certainly not. But I had thought of 
summat as might give him a lesson, if you was to think fit like.” 

** Well, what is it?” 

“Perhaps ’twould be best, Sir Rupert, if you was to know 
nothing about it. But if you was to think fit to give me ten 
pounds like, and the address of that gen’leman in Scotland as— 
well, you know how ’twas, Sir Rupert—I’ll wager I give Mr. Studley 
a lesson as he won’t forget in a hurry. That is if you be so minded, 
Sir Rupert.” 

‘*You can have the address, Sam,” replied the Master, ‘‘ but 
I’m hanged if I give you ten pounds. It’s not that I don’t trust 
you, my man, but I know what that thirst of yours is, and I don’t 
care to run the risk of my money finding its way down your 
throat.” 

‘“No, no, Sir Rupert, but I can't well manage to buy—to do 
the job proper like—without the money; still, if you don’t think 
fit like——”’ 

‘‘Look here, Sam, I think I know what you’re at—as much 
as I want to know—and I’ll tell you what: 1’ll give you leave to 
spend the money as it is really necessary for your plan, only you 
had better order what you want in my name, and let me settle 
up afterwards.” | 

“Well, well, Sir Rupert, perhaps that would be best. I ain’t 
used to the handling o’ large sums o’ money like, and the thing 
should by rights pay its own way after the first going off. But 
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I'll have to sub ye for the price of a few stamps and a bit of 
paper, Sir Rupert. The gen’leman in Scotland he may not have all 
I want, but I’ve a cousin working in North Wales that is a smartish 
kind of chap, and I must see what he can do for me as well.” 

‘Very well then, let it stand at that. I'll send a line to Scot- 
land to-night, and let them know that you have my authority to 
order what you want. If you can get the better of Studley at the 
expenditure of a ten-pound note, Sam—well, I’ll see you are not 
the loser by it.” 

Samuel Gabin left Sir Rupert Weobley’s looking extremely 
knowing and important. There was a wicked smile on his face, 
and the address of the ‘‘gen’leman in Scotland’ nestled among 
some rabbit snares and other odds-and-ends in one of his dirty 


pockets. 
* * * * * 


During the next fortnight there arrived at Blicton Station 
several mysterious cases addressed to ‘‘Mr. S. Gabin, Rose 
Cottage.” 


III. 


Richard Studley was pleased with himself. His plan had 
succeeded beyond his hopes, and already he had quite a lot of 


foxes hanging by their tails—as he called them —from a line 
stretched between two trees near the main road. There was one 
thing, however, that he could not understand, and which rather 
took away from his pleasure; the Blicton Hunt had made no 
move in the matter, and seemed determined to treat the whole 
affair with silent contempt. 

“It’s a strange thing,’ he said to his wife, ‘“‘I ’ad expected 
by this time to have received a deputation from the hunt offering 
me a handsome reward if I would undertake not to hinterfere 
with them any more. Of course I should have spurned any such 
advances, but I fancied they would have been made. As it is, I 
saw that baronet feller pass my string of dead foxes this morning, 
and ’e never took not a bit of notice, though I was standing close 
by at the time, hoping he would stop and swear at me, so as I 
might be able to tell ’im a bit o’ my mind.” 

‘* Never fear, deary,” replied his spouse, who had social ambi- 
tions; “perhaps ’e intends to get ’is lady to call on us, and try 
an’ put things right that way.” 

“‘Tt would be all the same if he did,” snapped Studley. His 
wife, however, thought otherwise, but did not say so. 

Richard Studley put on his cap and walked out of the house. 
Now, he had already paid for three foxes that day, and was not 
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altogether pleased to find two rough-looking men in his farmyard 
with some more. The thing was beginning to get rather monotonous. 
He had not expected that there could possibly be such a glut on 
the market, and began now to see that unless he could get someone 
to join him the strain on his purse would be rather too much. 
He had approached one or two likely neighbours on the subject, 
but they had put him off till they might see which way the wind 
blew ; for, like most country people, they were slow to move where 
their pockets were concerned. 

Studley returned to his house to get some money to pay for 
the foxes—two dogs and a vixen. What was his amazement when 
he came back to find that three desperate-looking men had joined 
those already there. 

*““’Evening, gov’nor,” said one. ‘‘’Ere are five more for yer, 
real beauties they are too!” 

Studley gasped. 

‘I’m afraid you must call again to-morrow,” he stammered, 
‘“‘for I ’aven’t the change by me just now.” 

“Come, gov’nor, that won’t do; we want our money the same 
as you promised us, an’ wot’s more we mean to get it.” 

** Well, I’ll see if my wife should happen to ’ave it by her.” 

“‘Yus, you’d better,” growled one of the men, ‘‘and just you 
look sharp about it, too; time's time, and time’s money, as the 
saying is.” 

Studley was about to hurry into his house once more when 
something attracted his attention—his troubles had only begun. 

Pouring in at the yard gate, shouting and singing as they 
came, were some twelve to fifteen youths and men—all the poachers 
and loafing scum of the neighbourhood. Most of these ruffians 
were each carrying a dead fox, and some of them two. At length 
they came to a standstill in front of Studley, and one of them 
pushed his way forward to act as spokesman. 

‘Lay ’em all out in a row, boys, so as the gent may count 
them,”’ he said. ‘“‘ There you are, sir; eleven fine grown foxes, 
an’ four on ’em vixens. Me an’ my mates ’ere ’ad a rare job to 
get ’em for yer, and should be glai of the money at once like, an’ 
if you should have a barrel of beer handy, why a glass all round 
wouldn't come amiss, for it’s been dry work.” 

A loud cheer greeted this stirring speech. 

‘* But—but—where ever did you catch them all?” cried the 
astonished Studley. ‘I never thought—I mean I am afraid— 
I—]——” 

*“Never you mind where we got ’em, you just pay up ’an look 
sharp about it, too,” roared two or three louts. 
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But ——” 

“Ugh! you and yer buts! Come on, give us our money, or 
it'll be the worse for you.” 

“I can’t now, I haven’t got it. You must wait—perhaps I 
may be able to pay you to-morrow.” 

Loud groans and shouts of ‘‘Shame!” from the crowd. 

“It’s a swindle! Chuck him in the pond, boys!” cried a 
voice that sounded somehow very familiar to the unlucky Studley. 

“Yes, let’s have him into the pond,” they roared. 

*T’ll ’ave the law on you for this,’’ cried Studley, losing his 
temper. 

“Law! You old ’umbug, who are you to talk about Jaw?” 
retorted one of the party. 

With a loud shout the gang of roughs seized Studley and bore 
him, in spite of his struggles, down to the pond. With a mighty 
heave they sent the wretched little man far out into the water, 
pelting him with handfuls of mud as he rose, and only pulling 
him out again when he was half drowned. Then they left him 
to the tender care of his wife, with the assurance that they would 
call on the morrow for their money, and do as much for him 
again if every penny was not paid. 


* * * * * 


Late that evening Sir Rupert Weobley received the following 
effusion, delivered by a ragged village urchin :— 


“to sir rupert weobley MF H 
** Honoured sir rupert 


“this to say as somone you wots of has 
had his lesson i do not think he will be any trowble in futter i 
found the coste of carrieing out my plan more nor i had thort 
for it is a long way from scots land were the foxxes come from 
so will be glad to see you about sam i will there for call at the 
seat tomorrer evening i write this as i thought you would bee 
anxtious to no and i were not well enugh for to call. 


“your obdiant 
**s gabin.” 
* * * * * 


I am sorry to have to add that after his interview with the 
Master Samuel Gabin was hopelessly drunk for weeks—on non- 
hunting days. 


KHARTOUM 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF SHOOTING 
IN THE SUDAN 


BY A. L. BUTLER 


Durinc each of the last nine years I have been fortunate enough to 
have had two or three months’ travelling in the game districts of 
the Sudan. Inso large a territory—the Sudan covers an area of 
about 950,000 square miles—there is naturally a great variety in the 
physical characters of different districts, in the game animals to be 
found in them, and in the conditions under which expeditions are 
made. My object in writing is to give some idea of the sport which 
may be obtained in the country, but the scenes of my own hunting 
experiences are so different and so distant from each other that I can 
only dwell on a very few of them ina single article. As I take up 
the pen memory’s shuttle flits swiftly to and fro over many thousand 
miles of Africa, dwelling here and there on scenes of failure or 
success; away up the Blue Nile tributaries and the Abyssinian 
frontier to days in which elephant, buffalo, hippo, lion, leopard, 
stately kudu and roan, and a host of other antelopes have figured ; 
beyond again to the barren mountains of the Red Sea coast, and 
their grand old ibex and sporting little klipspringer; west across 
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the map tothe rolling desert steppes of Kordofan, to herds of cream- 
coloured Oryx leucoryx and roan and white ril; off again to eland- 
haunted forest glades in the Bahr el Ghazal; south up the White 
Nile to the marshy homes of white-eared cob and_ beautiful 
Mrs. Gray’s waterbuck, and beyond the dreary swamps of the 
**sudd ” to the tropical jungles of Mongalla; or north of Khartoum 
again to rocky desert hills after the scarce and wary Barbary sheep. 
In the space at my disposal I can only describe a few incidents of 
successful sport, choosing them from districts most easily accessible. 

I got my first lion on the Dinder River, in May 1903. At that 
season the river is dry, except for occasional pools, and at the spot 
where A—— and I were camped its sandy bed was perhaps a quarter 
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of a mile wide. Our tent was pitched in open thorn bush on the 
south bank; on the other side the country was open and covered 
with high dry grass, excepting for one small dense thicket of thorns. 
I had only just left camp at daybreak, my companion having taken 
another direction, when a lion started roaring somewhere across the 
river. With me were two local Arabs and a “‘ merasla’’ (messenger) 
from my office. We halted and tried to locate the sounds as 
exactly as possible. ‘‘Ooo-umph! Oo-umph! Umph! Umph! 
Umph!” the deep-yawning grunts came vibrating across to our 
bank, then ceased as the daylight brightened. I have always found 
the roar of a lion difficult to locate accurately, and generally, as on 
this occasion, imagine the beast to be much nearer than he is. I 
was positive that the last of those growls came from the thorn 
thicket opposite, and suggested searching there first. The Arabs, 
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however, declared that the lion was a good deal farther up the river, 
and out in the high grass. I did not know these men well at the 
time, and rather suspected—quite unjustly, as I afterwards found— 
that they were by no means anxious to meet that lion at close 
quarters, but wanted to make a great show of searching where they 
knew he was not. Probably they thought the same of me! 

I insisted on having my own way, and changing the Mauser I 
was carrying for the double *450 Cordite started off across to the 
thorn patch. There was about an acre of this covert—cruel, 
tough, wiry “kittr’”’ thorn, choked underneath with coarse dead 
grass, through which well-used lion paths ran in every direction. 


NATIVE WOMEN CARRYING WATER 


In this vile thicket I wasted the best part of an hour, crawling 
along the tunnel-like passages in which it was impossible to rise 
from a stooping position or to see more than a few feet ahead. 
The Arabs followed without keenness, declaring that the lion was 
not in the thicket, and that we ought to leave it and push on. 
Persisting until I had made the whole thicket good I emerged with 
clothing, skin, and temper none the better for wear, and we then 
formed a line and cast forward through the high grass, moving 
parallel with the river. This, however, seemed a hopeless job, as 
the grass was up to our shoulders, and a mile farther we came out 
on to the sand again. About six hundred yards from this point an 
island lay in the open river bed, a dense covert of high reedy dry 
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grass, round which. the open sand lay yellow in the now glaring sun, 
and on that bare sand, between our bank and the island, were a 
lion and a lioness slouching across to it. In the middle of the 
channel the lion sat down, and through the glasses I could see 
him open his jaws and yawn like a great sleepy dog. The lioness 
passed him, entered the grass of the island, and disappeared; then 
he arose and followed her. At last I had got a chance! The island 
was roughly pear-shaped, some three hundred yards long by a hun- 
dred and fifty broad at its farther end, and narrowing out to a point 
at mine. The ten-foot-high grass was bone dry, and a steady 
breeze was blowing straight down the island to the narrow apex. 
A fire could do no damage, and could not spread beyond the island. 
In a few minutes the Arabs were running with my matchbox to 


THE KHALIFA’S HOUSE, OMDURMAN 


fire the far end, while I took up my stand on the sand twenty yards 
clear of the point and waited events, the ‘‘merasla” standing by 
me with the Mauser in reserve. 

From this position I could command the dry channels on both 
sides of the covert, if only the lions would break within reasonable 
distance for a running shot. A little blue wreath of smoke crept 
up, grew and widened; then another and another ; they spread and 
joined till a semicircle of smoke stretched across the island. Bright 
tongues of flame began to leap up under the increasing volumes of 
smoke, and down-wind the crackling of the burning grass came like 
distant pistol shots. A gust of wind drives the fire forward with a 
roar—fifty yards in a couple of minutes; the black smoke comes 
rolling towards me in billowing clouds; the fire is driving along 
splendidly. Now things begin to show themselves, blue-grey guinea 
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fowl come toddling out on to the sand in twos and threes, with 
a francolin or two among them, either running on or taking wing as 
they see us. A serval slips out just in front of me, and passes 
within twenty yards; almost at the same moment another breaks 
two hundred yards from me. If only the lions will take the path 
followed by the first! A sudden rush in the grass that brings the 
rifle half up with a jump, and a reedbuck dashes past, closely 
followed by a panic-stricken doe. But where are the lions? The fire 
is within fifty yards, the heat and smoke become uncomfortable, 
flakes of burning grass-ash keep drifting in my face, and still no 
signs of them! I begin to fear they must have slipped out after all 


BUFFALO 


without my seeing them. Now only a few yards of grass remain, 
a mere screen through which the flames behind already glow. The 
heat and sparks drive me back a little. Surely the chance has gone. 
Ah! Black against the red light two great forms come tumbling out 
of the remaining grass stems. The lioness first with her lord close 
behind her; straight for me they come, shambling out on to the open 
sand, and twenty yards from me the lioness couches flat as she sees 
us in her path. Behind her, and a trifle to one side, the lion halts 
and stands chest on. Now! The foresight steadies on his chest. 
Bang! and he is down, a motionless, tawny heap—and the lioness is 
scudding past me in great greyhound springs, the sand flying in 
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shovelfuls under her hind feet. Alas! I only half avail myself of 
the chance. Just a trifle too long I cover the dead lion in front, in 
case he is not quite done for, and when I swing round to her again 
she is fifty yards off, galloping like smoke, and stern on to the second 
barrel. A vicious spurt of sand behind her, and she is back into the 
big grass jungle and safety. But the lion is mine. The last of the 
grass is blazing thirty feet behind him. Surely his skin will be 
singed! I rush up and try to scoop some sand over him, but the 
heat drives me back. However, he seems none the worse when I 
can stand over him again. He hasa poor mane, like most of our 
Sudan lions; but he is a big, heavy beast, and I feel pardonably 
triumphant as I handle the great paws and noble head. The Arabs 
come running up, waving their spears and shouting “ Afarim! 


STATUE ON ARGO ISLAND, DONGOLA PROVINCE 


Afarim!” (Bravo!) as they catch sight of the dead lion, and 
mutual congratulations follow. Half an hour later the lion is being 
lashed on to a reluctant and protesting cimel, which I blindfold 
with my coat during the operation. Once the objectionable load 
is in position the camel gives a final grunt of dissatisfaction and 
walks off quietly enough. He is the only discontented member of 
the little party that returns to camp when we turn our backs on the 
blackened and smoking island, and on a red blood stain on the 
trampled sand. 

I got a buffalo the next day under rather exciting circumstances. 
I had been out all the morning with the two gun-bearers, and was 
returning to camp about noon, having seen plenty of game, but 
nothing I cared to shoot. We were just going up a long rising 
knoll of ground when I heard a buffalo grunt the other side of it. 
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The next moment there was a rumble of hoofs, which rapidly 
increased to a regular thunder, and over the crest of the rise a herd 
of nearly two hundred buffaloes burst down on us at full gallop. 
They were three or four deep, and their front extended for fifty or 
sixty yards. What had stampeded them I never knew, but for the 
moment it looked very much as if we were going to be trampled 
down in their mad rush. : I dropped on one knee and fired at the 
chest of a bull straight in front of me when they were about forty 
yards off. He pitched over on his head like a shot rabbit, and lay 
where he fell; the others swerved away from him on both sides and 
split into two jostling mobs, which thundered past on each side of 
us in a cloud of dust, while we crouched down considerably scared 
in the narrow lane between them. The whole incident was over in 


OLD CHRISTIAN CHURCH AT DONGOLA 


a few seconds. The old bull was stone-dead. I had fired at his 
chest, but he was tossing his head about as he came, and the hasty 
shot had fluked him in the neck and broken it. 

Two or three days later we were moving our camp. A—— and 
I were riding up the river-bed on camels, with our “ hamla”’ (trans- 
port animals) some distance behind us, when a herd of nine elephants 
crossed half a mile in front of us. One of them was a big bull with 
good ivory, the others were cows or younger males. We watched 
them disappear into a sea of high grass on the left, and decided to 
follow. Riding back to the baggage camels, we got the heavy rifles 
out and took up the track. For a mile we followed in their path 
through grass over our heads, and then got into a belt of thick bush. 
There was every indication that the elephants were only just in 
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front of us—wet, slobbery pieces of bark and steaming droppings on 
the trail. 

Elephants standing still are sometimes very difficult to see in 
thick bush, much more so than one would imagine possible; their 
great grey bodies are just the colour of shadows, and their outlines 
are so large that the eye does not take them in quickly through 
intervening branches. Accordingly we slowed down and went 
on very cautiously, keeping a keen look-out ahead. Suddenly an 
elephant trumpeted three or four hundred yards in front of us, and 
thinking that we were losing ground by going too cautiously we 
pushed on faster. The result was that we blundered right into 


TEMPLE AT NAGAA 


them. Directly after quickening our pace I caught a glimpse of the 
head and tusks of the bull moving through the bush sixty yards in 
front of us. Next second we came into full view of a cow facing us 
some twenty yards on our left, and at the same moment saw the 
stern of another elephant behind a bush only about ten yards on 
our right. We pulled up dead, A just behind me. The cow on 
the left saw us and took a pace towards us, spreading her ears and 
curling her trunk up between her tusks. For a few seconds we 
stood perfectly still, and so did that old cow, her nasty little eyes 
fixed on us and her general appearance distinctly threatening. I 
whispered to A—— that we had better back away slowly and try to 
work round to the bull. Probably till now the cow had been a 
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little uncertain as to what we were, but at the first backward move 
on our parts she made up her mind, gave one shrill vicious little 
scream, and charged us. For the first second we were both re- 
luctant to fire at a cow, but she was so close when she started that 
she was right over us in an instant. Her front looked immense 
with the great ears spread; they seemed almost like the wings of a 
gigantic grey bat. I fired hurriedly up at the centre of her fore- 
head, and A—— shot simultaneously over my shoulder, the muzzle 
of his *450 close to my left ear. Instantly I saw a pink spot punch 
itself in the centre of the great grey forehead; the huge ears 
collapsed, and the elephant sank forward on doubled-up knees. For 
a few seconds the jungle crashed all round us as the startled herd 
bolted ; then all sounds ceased again with astonishing suddenness. 


WATCHING SPORTS AT EL DAMER 


Excepting at the first moment of alarm, frightened elephants 
slip through jungle wonderfully silently. The cow lay dead only 
three paces from our feet, and it was certainly as well that she did; 
but her sex made her downfall.a calamity instead of a triumph. 
She proved to be in milk, but there had been no calf with the herd 
when we watched them cross the river-bed, nor was there any track 
of a calf on their trail. She must have recently lost it by some 
accident, which was probably the cause of her ill-temper. Cow 
elephants are, I think, at all times more likely to charge without 
provocation than bulls. I have known of many cases in which cows 
have taken the initiative. At Gondokoro there is a well-known herd 
of cow elephants from which several have been shot in self-defence 
only, and only last season a sportsman on the Dinder who had left 
two natives with his donkeys returned after a short absence to find 
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that a cow elephant had attacked the men and trampled one of 
them to death. 

Altogether we had capital sport that trip, shooting our way up 
the Dinder, then crossing on to the Rahad, thence by Gallabat to 
the Atbara and Setit, and returning by Gedaref to the Blue Nile 
and Khartoum. Between us we got elephant, buffalo, lion, hippo, 
roan, kudu, waterbuck, tora hartebeest, tiang, bushbuck, reedbuck, 
ariel, Heuglin’s and red-fronted gazelles, oribi, dinker and dik-dik, 
and wart-hog. We also saw giraffe and ostriches, but these are on 
the protected list—-nor would I care to shoot a giraffe in any case. 
The trip, or part of it, is an excellent one for two or three months 
in the winter or spring. Twelve days’ travelling by camel from 
Khartoum takes one into first-class shooting country, and Khartoum 
can be reached in less than four days from Cairo, by the most 
comfortable steamers and trains. 

A beautiful kudu’s head, which hangs among my trophies, is a 
memento of a disappointment instead of a success. For two whole 
days I had hunted for this beast, whose fresh tracks were always to 
be found close to my camp near Gallabat. On the morning of the 
third day a passing party of Arab merchants, with a train of laden 
camels, asked if I minded their camping near my tent. I gave the 
permission requested, and started off among the stony bush-covered 
hills to look for my kudu. As on the preceding days, I met several 
of his wives, but not him, and came back for lunch without having 
fired my rifle. The first thing I noticed was that there seemed 
plenty of red raw meat about; the next was a kudu’s head with 
fifty-three-inch horns lying outside my tent! While I had been out 
looking for him he had wandered right into the two camps; the big 
dogs had rushed out at him and pulled him down ina “‘khor” a 
hundred yards off, and Arab spears had done the rest. 

This reminds me of the sad experience of a friend who was 
tempted by an old Arab to go with him for a long two days’ camel 
ride in Kordofan to a waterhole which a particularly fine kudu was 
said to frequent. Arrived at their destination on the evening of the 
second day, his guide, who carried an old gaspipe of a gun tied 
together with string, said, “‘ Better put the tent up here, not too 
close to the water, and I wili go down to it and see if the kudu has 
been drinking there lately.” Just as the tent was up a shot was 
heard, and ina few minutes the guide was back again, beaming. 
got him,” he said, ‘‘ Hamdalillah! He was at the water. See 
if he is not as big as I said!” And he was. Fifty-six inches. The 
sportsman’s feelings may be imagined. 

A form of sport which has always had a fascination for me is 
waiting at night for a shot at lion or leopard by water, or close to a 
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kill or tethered goat or donkey as a bait. I know that many men 
do not consider this much fun or sport, but I certainly do. I have 
usually dug out a shallow pit to hide in, roofing this with a few 
heavy pieces of timber (those that one can find are generally by no 
means as heavy as one could wish), and covering them over with 
thorns. I prefer to have the hide only three paces from the water 
or bait; this at least pretty well ensures hitting in the dark, and 
I think the closer to an animal the sudden flash and explosion of 
the shot is the more likely he is to dash clear of it. There is 
an indescribable eeriness about this lonely night-watching in the 
dark and silent bush. It gives, too, an opportunity for observing 
many beasts seldom seen in the daytime, besides the game hoped 


SHILLUK CANOE, UPPER NILE 
(Photograph by G. N. Morling, Khartoum) 


for, especially when the watch is over water, and every rustle and 
footfall of an approaching animal gives some excitement until one 
knows what it is. Perhaps a ratel will come trotting up like a little 
bear, and drink in the most business-like manner, with much noisy 
lapping ; then his place will be taken by a striped hyzna, with eyes 
gleaming green in the moonlight; he again may be followed by his 
miniature, the little Aard Wolf or Proteles. Once a long slim little 
genet, with spotted body and ringed tail, found its way into my 
shelter, climbed on to my shoulder, and touched my ear with its 
nose before dashing out in alarm. Then, perhaps, the deep voice of 
a lion or the ‘‘ sawing” grunts of a leopard will sound in the distant 
bush, and the nerves brace themselves for his coming. On these 
NO. CLXXIII. VOL. xx1x.—December 1909 ZZ 
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occasions the thorns around one which looked so prickly and thick 
in the daylight seem wonderfully thin and scanty from inside 
them ! 

One incident of such a night’s wait at Mogatta, on the Atbara. 
A party of three lions used to roam along this bit of the river every 
night, though I had seen nothing of them but their tracks. There 
was no moon, and in order to make the most of the starlight 
I tethered a goat on the brink of the bank, making my hide three 
paces inland of him. By this arrangement I could see him and 
anything that came fairly well against the open sheet of starlit water 
beyond. I had waited till about I a.m., when the goat suddenly 
faced round towards the bush on my right, snorted, and stamped a 
forefoot. There was a thump! thump! of heavy bounding feet, 
and a grey form shot high over the goat and disappeared beyond 
him. Instantly the rush was repeated from left to right, and again 
the animal leaped clean over the goat without touching it. I took 
it to be a lioness. Again from right to left came the rush and 
spring; it was just playing with the goat. Once more out of the 
darkness came those thumping bounds, and this time the unfortu- 
nate goat was struck down in a second. I heard its neck snap with 
a sharp crack. For a moment the two animals formed an indistinct 
black mass; then one rose tugging the other sideways, and the flash 
of my big ten-bore sprang out at him. A burst of horribly menacing 
roaring somewhere close to me, and my visitor had vanished. 
I judged it prudent to stay where I was till dawn. With the first 
light I crept out, and saw at once that the tracks were those of a 
leopard, and not a lioness after all; and there, thirty yards off, he 
lay, a heavy male leopard, with a very richly-coloured and hand- 
somely-marked skin. The ten-bore had punched a hole clean 
though him behind the shoulders. 

But I am reaching the end of my allotted space without having 
even touched on the White Nile shooting grounds. They can be 
reached in about a week from Khartoum. A “gyassa” or ‘‘ nugger”’ 
(broad heavy-timbered native boats, with a huge lateen sail) can be 
roughly fitted up into a fairly comfortable house-boat for the trip— 
or a steamer can be chartered if economy is not a consideration. 
This is, of course, the most luxurious and the quickest way of doing 
a river shoot. In either case the variety of game and the profusion 
of bird life make the journey a most interesting one. 
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RACING UNDER NATIONAL HUNT RULES 


BY ‘‘ BLACK HUSSAR ”’ 


THE end of the flat-racing season, and the consequent development 
of interest in sport under National Hunt Rules, will serve as an 
excuse for offering these few remarks upona well-worn subject ; and 
if I find it easier to offer destructive criticisms rather than con- 
structive suggestions, it is only what has happened to hundreds of 


/ 


others before me. 

To begin with, I think that everybody interested in racing 
under National Hunt Rules will agree that there is no body of 
gentlemen that does its work more capably or more zealously than 
do the Stewards of the National Hunt Committee, and also that, 
thanks to their zeal and ability, racing under National Hunt Rules’ 
was never more prosperous or flourishing than it is at the present. 
There are probably not many, however, who would suggest that, 
good as it is, it is not capable of improvement. 

I should like to be in a position to call a general meeting 
of the National Hunt Committee, and to ask each member to 
write down what he considered the ideal conditions of racing 
under National Hunt Rules; but as I am never likely to be in this 
position, I must offer a few “ideals” of my own. I say “ideals” 
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advisedly, because I am well aware that I shall be told they 
would never answer in practice. 

My suggestions, then, are as follows :— 

1. A greater preponderance of steeplechases over hurdle 
races. 
. A larger number of three-mile steeplechases than of 
two-mile steeplechases. 
3. More steeplechases of four miles. 
4. More encouragement to amateur riders. 
5. The abolition of hunters’ hurdle races. 
. A reduction in the number of selling races. 

In short, the ideal racing would be owners, amateurs, and 
gentlemen riders coming out in three-mile steeplechases on thorough- 
bred horses capable of carrying 13 st. to hounds. | 

Now, to discuss our ideals one by one, we find that, taking the 
year 1908, and excluding all races run in Ireland, in actual practice 
the proportion of hurdle races to steeplechases was as nine is to ten, 
or a comparatively small majority in favour of the steeplechases ; 
and I have no doubt that, if it were not for Rule 42 (c), which 
insists on two steeplechases in every day’s programme, we should 
find at a good many places the hurdle races actually in excess of 
the steeplechases. 

The reason for the popularity of hurdle races with the execu- 
tives is very simple: they fill better than steeplechases; and the 
reason they fill better is that they are seldom run over more than 
two miles, any horse can jump the course, and they are regarded 
as a safer medium for betting than races over the country. Now, 
do the Stewards wish to encourage horses that cannot stay, horses 
that cannot jump, and people whose chief interest in racing lies in 
betting? If the answer is in the negative there is a prima facie case 
for amending Rule 42 (c) with a view to further reducing the number 
of hurdle races, in spite of the uproar it would occasion amongst 
those responsible for compiling programmes. 

In connection with this question I may here observe that in 
the year 1908 there were more two-mile handicap hurdle races than 
any other individual form of race, and that next in popularity came 

.the two-mile selling hurdle race. 

No. 2 ideal provides for a preponderance of three-mile over 
two-mile steeplechases, and taking the year 1908, exclusive of 
Ireland as before, we find the proportion of three-mile to two-mile 
races was as nine is to thirteen, or an enormous majority in favour 
of the two-mile steeplechase. 

The most popular individual steeplechase was the Two-mile 
Weight-for-age Race, next came the Three-mile Handicap Steeple- 
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chase, and third the Two-mile Selling Steeplechase. Why do we 
want more three-mile races? The answer is: ‘‘ Why is the National 
run over four miles and a half?” Because stamina is, or ought to 
be, the one great essential of a steeplechase horse, combined with as 
much speed as you can get. The Stewards recognise the necessity 
for having some three-mile races, in Rule 42 (b) they provide for at 
least one race of this description in every day’s programme, and I 
only hope the day will soon come when they will amend the rule to 
read, ‘‘ There shall be in each day’s programme at least four steeple- 
chases, two of which must be of three miles or upwards.”’ 

What is the reason for the popularity of two-mile steeplechases? 
It is very simple. More horses stay two miles than three miles, and 
so long as owners have an abundance of two-mile races to run for, 
what is to influence them towards breeding stayers? Let there be 
two-mile steeplechases by all means for four-year-olds and non- 
stayers, but let three-mile races be the rule rather than the exception, 
and let the big prizes go to the horse who has stamina as well as 
speed. 

MorE STEEPLECHASES OF MILES 

It may be said, without fear of argument or contradiction, that 
the two chief events under National Hunt Rules, each in its respective 
sphere, are the Grand National and the National Hunt ’Chase. Both 
these races are run over a distance slightly in excess of four miles. 
We must therefore take it that, in the opinion of the National Hunt 
Stewards (and I most cordially agree with them), the chief prize, 
what the reporter calls the ‘‘ Blue Ribbon” of steeplechasing, is to 
be awarded to the fast stayer; yet what steps do they take to 
encourage racing over four miles of country ? 

They find the money, or rather a small part of it, for the 
National Hunt Race, and there their efforts end. I was surprised 
on looking through my Steeplechases Past for 1908 to find that, 
exclusive of the National and the National Hunt, there had been 
only two steeplechases decided over a distance of four miles. I 
expected to find about five. If racing over four miles is to be the 
crucial test of a steeplechase horse, is it not reasonable to expect 
that the Stewards should do something more than they do at present 
to encourage racing over this distance ? 


THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF AMATEUR RIDERS. 

It has always seemed to me a remarkable thing that men 
should exist who are really quite capable of riding their own 
horses in steeplechases, and who yet prefer to pay a jockey to do it 
for them; it seems to me a more remarkable thing still that so 
little is done by the authorities to encourage the amateur to ride. 
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Admitting the 51b. allowance under Rule 121, what else have 
the Stewards done? They confine the National Hunt Race to 
gentlemen and qualified riders, but beyond that I cannot find that 
they do anything. The chief objection to the amateur rider is once 
again our old bugbear, the “‘ betting public’; the ‘‘ betting public ” 
does not like to back a horse and see the amateur rider ‘ cutting 
the sword exercise” whilst the professional passes him in the run 
in; consequently, if you had meetings confined to amateur riders, 
the betting public would stay away, also the bookmakers, and the 
receipts at the gate would go down with arush. But only until the 
amateur had had sufficient practice to enable him to have a chance 
against the professional; he is usually better qualified by nature 
and training, and has other qualities which in some degree atone 
for his lack of experience in competing with the jockey. 

Nothing has done so much during recent years to encourage 
the amateur as the increase in steeplechases confined to horses 
with hunters’ certificates; the amateur will travel from Brighton to 
Bogside to ride his horse in a three-mile steeplechase, whereas he 
probably wouldn't go as far as Kempton to ride in a selling hurdle 
race. 

There are three reasons which operate against the amateur: 
the fear of public ridicule ; the comparative lack of races in which it 
interests him to run; and the fact that, except for his 51b., he 
has to compete on even terms with professionals. 

There is one strong reason which influences the executives 
against amateurs, that is the knowledge that the betting public 
dislikes them; and there is one indisputable fact for the National 
Hunt Stewards to recognise as quickly as they possibly can, and this 
is, that if they want to promote the best interests of racing under 
National Hunt Rules, they must encourage owners, gentlemen riders, 
qualified riders, et hoc genus omne, to ride their horses instead of pay- 
ing professionals to do it for them. 


THe ABOLITION OF HUNTERS’ HURDLE RACES 


The knowledge that such a class of race exists is an inducement 
to unworthy persons to qualify horses as hunters which are both use- 
less as bond-fide racehorses, and still more useless as bond-fide hunters. 
There is nobody who genuinely hunts thoroughbred horses who 
would feel the want of hunters’ hurdle races, considering the number 
of hunters’ steeplechases that are now provided for his benefit. The 
only class of horse that benefits by the hunters’ hurdle race is that 
which is not good enough for an open race, which is not good 
enough for a hunters’ steeplechase, and which has consequently no 
claim to be qualified as a hunter. 
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A REDUCTION IN THE NUMBER OF SELLING RACES 


If one went through the programme of each meeting for any 
year, how many would he find that did not daily include two selling 
races? Not one quarter. The selling race is either the last resort 
of the aged or incapable, or else it is the medium for a gamble. 

Why should seventy-five out of every hundred programmes con- 
tain two such races? The answer is, ‘‘ Because they invariably fill, 
and more often than not provide more runners than any other event 
on the card,’’ and this is obviously a very strong reason in favour of 
their continuance. Still, the fact remains that few reasons tend so 
much to bring racing under National Hunt Rules into disrepute as 
the sight of the old selling platers that contend against each other 
day after day all round and round the kingdom. 

In this connection I do not speak so much of the larger metro- 
politan meetings, although even at these we are accustomed to see 
the same old friends, but of the smaller country meetings where the 
selling steeplechaser is a creature who has no legitimate business on 
any kind of course. 

The compiler of programmes will say, “ You cut out selling 
races, you limit the number of hurdle races I may have to one, you 
reduce my number of two-mile steeplechases: how am I to make up 
a card at all?” One very easily recognises his difficulties and 
heartily sympathises with him; moreover anything which tends to 
lessen the variety of available races is to be deprecated in view of the 
general sameness of programmes as they now exist. The alterna- 
tive, however, is worse, namely that of allowing a very large per- 
centage of races to be designed to meet the needs of very moderate 
horses. 

The really important aspect of the case is the influence which 
races and the conditions of races have upon the horse-breeding of 
the country. If a speedy cast-off from the flat can scamper over 
two miles and eight flights of hurdles and thereby win more money 
than a horse that can carry 12st. 7 lb. in a three-mile steeplechase, 
is it likely that the breeding of the latter horse will be encouraged ? 
Yet this is the class of horse we all want to see. 

I know the difficulty of effecting changes, 1 know the uproar 
there would be from many quarters, not forgetting the betting 
public, if my “ideals” were put into practice; but I also know 
that unless you have an ideal to work for you will never even 
attain mediocrity, and further that the breeding of the ideal steeple- 
chase horse is not sufficiently encouraged by the conditions of races 
as at present sanctioned by the Stewards of the National Hunt 
Committee. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


THe NaTuRAL History OF BRITISH GAME Birps. By J. G. Millais, 
F.Z.S. With eighteen coloured plates, seventeen photo- 
gravures, and two other illustrations by Archibald Thorburn 
and J. G. Millais. London, New York, Bombay, and Cal- 
cutta: Longmans, Green & Co. 1909. £8 8s. 


Eight guineas seems at first sight a large sum to pay for a book, 
but a glance at this magnificent work suggests that it is well 
worth the money, and a close examination of it brings about the 
conviction that it is in reality remarkably cheap. Each of the 
pictures is well worth framing, and if framed would be the subject 
of constant admiration. Mr. Thorburn has done many things 
extraordinarily well, but nothing better than in this superb volume; 
nor is Mr. Millais in many of his pictures far behind. In turning 
over the pages one comes across many which seem worthy of special 
comment until one looks at the next and finds that no less delightful. 
It would be impossible indeed to praise the work too highly. In 
nearly every picture trifles give life to the bird, such little details as 
the way in which ‘‘The Common Partridge” is drawing up his 
right leg as he stands in the stubble. One feels that if he were 
placed flat-footed there would not he nearly so much vitality about 
him—possibly because one has so often half unconsciously observed 
partridges standing thus. As for ‘‘ The Bouquet,” one of the pictures 
we have the pleasure of reproducing, the man who stands at the 
end of the covert when the birds burst out thus is supremely to be 
envied, the choice of shots being infinite. Each of the drawings, 
indeed, provokes enthusiastic comment, and we can only regret not 
having space in which to endeavour to do justice to them. 

But the letterpress, and greater praise cannot be given to it, is 
worthy of the pictures. Once more Mr. Millais is revealed as a 
genius in the sense of having taken infinite pains. By means of 
diligent observation he has solved little problems which for a long time 
past have puzzled men from whom one would have supposed nothing 
was hidden. On any point in connection with grouse an inquirer 
would have applied with confidence to Mr. Rimington Wilson. 
Mr. Millais sought to learn from him whether the cock grouse has a 
breeding plumage or a summer moult, and this Mr. Rimington 
Wilson regretfully confessed his inability to say. Mr. Millais’s 
investigations enable him to give an affirmative answer, at least in 
individual cases. The distribution of grouse is much larger than 
many persons imagine. We hear of them in Cheshire, Shropshire, 
and Staffordshire. On December 1, 1907, a red grouse was shot at 
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Tintagel in Cornwall, and wanderers, we are told, have been shot at 
‘‘Holkam’’—this is perhaps a misprint for Holkham in Norfolk. 

Mr. Millais has studied the grouse at all stages of the year. 
When the cocks fight, the battle rarely lasts long, he says, one of 
them soon giving up. Single combats are the rule; but he has 
seen four so hard at it that they took no notice of his approach, and 
he could almost have touched them with his hands. Of course, he 
has much to say of the Capercaillie, for thus he prefers to spell the 
name, without the ‘‘z” which is often used. They are what may be 
called peculiarly Northern birds, though the attempt to introduce 
them at Woburn has been attended with considerable success. In 
a recent year it was known that there were five nests; but the 
woods are so large that it is impossible to say what they may contain. 
The Ptarmigan also comes in for discussion at length, praise being 
accorded to the cock bird as a devoted and watchful husband. He 
stays much at home, and if disturbed goes a little way off to the 
nearest eminence, anxiously watching the intruder, while the hen is 
so absorbed in her duties that you can sometimes actually touch her 
as she sits on her nest. 

The history of the pheasant is traced back to remote ages. 
Seneca, A.D. 65, is quoted as complaining of the extravagance of the 
Romans in sending beyond the Phasis for this bird, references to 
which are found in Martial, Pliny, Suetonius, and other authors of 
antiquity. It is a peculiarity of the pheasant that as a very general 
rule he strenuously resists all attempts at domestication. Those 
people who liken him to poultry are very wide of the mark; 
though there are exceptions to every rule, and Mr. Millais talks of 
one brought up under a hen who was so far domestic that he had 
not the least fear of human beings or animals. It was his custom 
to take absolute possession of a portion of the shrubbery for which 
he had a fancy. If anyone walked through, the bird vigorously 
attacked him, pecking with much fury at his boots and beating with 
wings and claws. Pheasants resemble poultry, however, in this 
respect, that the cock will call up his hens to feed when he has 
found a special titbit. Probably not all men who have shot know 
that pheasants will swim to escape from a dog, and Mr. Millais says 
he has often seen hens dive for a few inches when they have 
recognised danger. The cocks will sometimes sit on the eggs, and 
sometimes these eggs are found in strange places. There is an 
account of a hen pheasant occupying a blackbird’s nest on a low 
thorn bush. 

Many sportsmen are unable to tell the difference between the 
sexes in partridges, on which subject Mr. Millais quotes the dicta of 
Mr. Ogilvie Grant. In the female the ground colour of the lesser 
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and median wing coverts and scapulas is mostly black, with wide- 
set black cross-bars in addition to the longitudinal buff shaft stripe 
down to the middle of each feather. Another almost invariable 
difference is that in the female the chestnut breast covert is small or 
completely absent. Mr. Millais furthermore points out that the 
crown of the male is a uniform chestnut brown with very small shaft 
stripes of the same colour, but paler, whilst in the female the shaft 
stripes are pale buff and much larger ; the feathers, too, on the upper 
end exhibit more brown-black than the male’s. In the females there 
is seldom any chestnut in the nape. It is observed that females 
weigh a few ounces less than males, as to which, however, both 
sexes differ very considerably in weight. Of course, scientific 
farming and the destruction of the wild places which used to be 
found on estates have been bad for the partridge, though happily in 
good years they continue to be numerous, and far more care is 
devoted to them than used to be the case when farming was 
conducted on different lines. Driving, too, notwithstanding that 
many more birds are killed, tends strangely to their well-being as 
a race. 

A few pages are devoted to the quail. During the last decade 
these birds have to a great extent lost their resident character in 


Ireland as they have in England, and are much less frequent than 
they used to be. There has been some talk of late of an attempt 
to reintroduce quails, and it is thought that the Californian variety 
might be naturalised; but the project is at present in the air. The 
possession of this book is a lasting delight. 


SALMON RIVERS AND Locus OF SCOTLAND. By W. A. Calderwood, 
F.R.S.E. Illustrated. London: Edward Arnold. 1gog. 2is. 


The labour which went to the making up of this volume must 
have been immense. On all that concerns the fish Mr. Calderwood 
has long been recognised as an authority. A short time since we 
had the pleasure of reviewing his ‘‘ Life of the Salmon,” which 
showed his exceptional acquaintance with the difficult problems 
involved. This book, however, deals with all the rivers and lochs in 
Scotland, and it may be said that no detail is omitted. Plans of the 
rivers, as well as photographs of spots which will call up varying 
recollections in the minds of fishermen, are given, together with a 
number of admirable pictures in colour. Mr. Calderwood seems to 
be familiar with the whole of North Britain, and his own investiga- 
tions are supplemented by the testimony of well-chosen advisers, 
who evidently know the localities ‘‘ by heart.” Some of the 
authorities he quotes express themselves quaintly, as, for instance, 
Dr. Pennecuick, who, at an early date not given, describes how 
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‘“* Tweed runneth for the most part with a soft yet trotting stream.” 
Mr. Calderwood accepts the description, though the word “ trotting ”’ 
is quaintly vague. 

The author says he has been blamed for describing the Tay as 
the premier river of Scotland. There is rivalry between the Tay, 
the Dee, and the Tweed as to which is the greatest and most 
important of the salmon rivers, and he declines to lay himself open 
to further criticism by deciding between them. How important 
the Tweed and its finny contents were considered to be is shown by 
the fact that the burgh arms of the town of Peebles represent three 
salmon, one swimming to the right as against the stream, and two 
swimming in the opposite direction. Mr. Calderwood does go so 
far as to say that there is no river in Scotland which offers so much 
first-class angling water as the Dee; but it is not only these three 
famous rivers with which he deals. He descends to the minor 
streams, even when, as in the case of the Dundonnell River, there 
is only a fishable course of about three miles, and in most cases he 
provides tables of the number and weight of fish, salmon, grilse, 
and sea trout, caught in different years. When writing about the 
Tweed he had spoken of the record fish as being 5731b. He has 
had opportunity to correct this in the preface. It appears that in the 
early thirties the Earl of Home, grandfather of the present peer, 
killed a fish of 69$1b. We should like to have had a detailed 
account of the taking of this monster ! 


EcypTIAN Birps. By Charles Whymper. London: Adam and 
Charles Black. 1909. 20s. 


Mr. Whymper turned his stay in Egypt to admirable account. 
He is, of course, well known as an artist who has devoted special 
attention to birds and beasts. Staying in Egypt, it was natural 
that the birds should have attracted his attention, and it was a happy 
idea to write a book about them, as it has enabled him to illustrate 
it copiously with coloured illustrations of those he describes, and 
we are inclined to think that this is the best work he has ever done, 
excellent as that work is asa rule. He modestly declares that the 
scientific man will find little which is new in his pages. The number 
of scientific men who buy books is comparatively small; but lovers 
of birds are numerous, and to all of them, particularly perhaps to 
those who have visited North Africa, this charming volume cannot 
fail to be attractive. 

Birds have always been a great feature of Egyptian life, as is 
shown by the frequency with which they appear on ancient monu- 
ments; for the ibis, as everyone knows, was sacred. In many instances 
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Egyptian birds closely resemble their English cousins, though of 
course there are others peculiar to the land. Mr. Whymper includes 
legend and folklore in his pages, one story detailing how the hoopoe 
obtained his beautiful crest. An antique king was importing a new 
bride from Asia and desired that her landing on the shores of the 
Red Sea might be memorable. ‘‘ His army was to go down and 
escort her to the royal city, and all the birds of the air were 
instructed also to await her arrival, and form a flying sunshade with 
their wings and fan the air with their pinions whilst all should fill 
the heaven with their sweet song, and thus she should come. The 
birds agreed, all but the hoopoe. He objected. He knew some- 
thing about the lady, and he would not consent to go. Saying he 
would rather not, he flew away toa cave in some far-away mountain 
in the desert. When the king heard of this he was very wroth. 
Anyhow, he had the culprit sent for, and now the poor hoopoe is 
brought before his enraged majesty; but so bravely did he comport 
himself, and so well did he defend his position, showing if he did 
that for which he had conscientious objections he would suffer a 
grave moral and intellectual damage, and therefore it was with all 
respect that he begged to be excused. His majesty was so amazed 
with his bravery and intelligence that he took from off his own head 
the royal crown and placed it on the hoopoe’s, saying, ‘ Truly thou 
art a very king amongst birds, and shalt for ever be crowned.’”” The 
book has given us so much pleasure that it might seem ungracious 
to wish that Mr. Whymper’s literary style were a little less uncouth. 
That the pictures are in colour adds greatly to their value, the 
reproductions being for the most part extremely good. They are 
on such a consistently high level that it is impossible to select any 
for special praise. If the little green bee-eater with its vivid 
emerald hue attracts us specially it is because we chance to have 
been struck by the birds themselves. In some cases Mr. Whymper 
says that he has rather modified his drawings. The beautiful little 
crested lark, he has seen, for instance, with a higher crest than he 
has ventured to give it in his drawing. Some of these Egyptian 
birds come to us alive or dead. It is stated that in the Coronation 
year no fewer than five million quail were supplied for the English 
market alone, and there is scarcely a restaurant in France, Germany, 
Italy, Austria, or Belgium where these do not figure on the menu. 
Probably few men, even amongst those who have frequently 
shot woodcock, are aware that the bird’s ear is in front of his eye. 
One of the drawings shows this peculiarity. Mr. Whymper chanced 
to examine a cock he had shot, and made the discovery. On con- 
sulting bird books he came upon no references to the fact, proceeded 
to shoot other cock, and though they varied individually, in every 
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case the eye was behind the ear. Visitors to Egypt are naturally 
anxious to make acquaintance with the ibis, and the dragoman 
is accustomed to show them various other birds which he so 
describes. 


Eton. Painted by E. D. Brinton; described by Christopher Stone. 
London: A. and C. Black. Igog. 


The title page of this book suggests that Miss Brinton’s illus- 
trations are supposed to be the more interesting part of it. The 
author, indeed, says that his letterpress was written to accompany 
some pictures of Eton by the late Mr. John Fulleylove, R.I. When 
that artist died search was made for another illustrator, Miss 
Brinton was happily forthcoming, and Mr. Stone modestly describes 
his part as having been to give some description of her drawings. 
together with something of what he calls “‘the spirit of Eton,” 
admitting his indebtedness to many authors who have devoted them- 
selves to the place and its surroundings. There can be few readers 
who have not an interest, often indeed an affection, for the great 
school, and to them this book cannot fail to be a delight. The 
pictures are in colour, and vividly recall the scenes depicted. 
Nothing like a history is attempted, but familiar names and stories 
of Eton, many of which are new to us, lighten the pleasant pages. 
Not the least entertaining of the chapters are the reminiscences of 
the Rev. E. D. Stone. The date of his scholastic residence is not 
given, but it must have been long since, as he speaks of the tallow 
dips with which the rooms were more or less illuminated, and the 
methods employed to make the best of them when the brass candle- 
sticks, having been utilised as missiles, were lost. Mr. Stone, as 
one of the two lowest collegers in the fifth form, for a time did duty 
as ‘“‘holder-down.’”’ The holder-down was supposed to pin the 
victim to the block when he was being flogged. He describes this 
office as a sinecure, not in consequence of the absence of floggings, 
they being of daily occurrence, but because the boys took them very 
lightly. One told him with great glee, he says, that he had been 
flogged thirty-two times, and no doubt he subsequently qualified for 
many more castigations. The ‘“ googlie” was evidently not un- 
known, for Mr. Stone speaks of having seen Mynn get a wicket by 
a ball that pitched within a yard of him and wormed its way in by 
zigzags. The Rev. E. D. Stone, as many readers will be aware, 
was afterwards a Master. Certainly Mr. Christopher Stone claims 
too little credit for the entertaining pages he has written and 
obtained. 
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TO READERS OF “THE BADMINTON” 


cle present issue brings to an end the Twenty-ninth Volume 
of this Magazine, with the popularity and progress of which 
the Editor has such good reason to be well contented. Letters 
arrive almost daily from all parts of the world expressing 
satisfaction with THE BADMINTON—a statement which will cause 
readers no surprise. Writers frequently remark, however, that 
they ‘‘see the magazine at their clubs,’’ and the Editor would 
venture to suggest that if they are kindly disposed to THE BAD- 
MINTON they would further its fortunes by purchasing it and 
seeing it at their own homes? One subscription of 16/- a year 
may be little to help a popular magazine, but every little does 
help. With the New Year a new series of articles will begin, 
entitled ‘‘ The Colours,’’ the object being to give a sketch of the 
most famous horses who have carried the colours of prominent 
owners, many of whom have kindly promised to aid the enterprise 
with special information which has not been available from 
ordinary sources. The Editor would remark that readers who 
have friends in distant parts of the world—or for the matter 
of that at home—would make a Christmas present which would 
be much appreciated if they subscribed for a year and had the 
magazine regularly delivered. An additional circulation of a 
few thousands per month would enable the Editor still further 
to improve the publication, and suggestions as to how this may 
be done in the opinion of readers are at all times most welcome. 
Subscription forms and all information may be obtained from 


the office at 8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
NO. CLXXIII. VOL. xx1x.—December 1909 3 A 
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Mr. James Anderson, of the firm of Anderson & Blythe, 8, Golf Place, St. Andrews, has 
five times been St. Andrews champion. It follows, therefore, that he is a golfer of wide and 
practical experience; and, as he devotes himself to the making and general supervision of the 
clubs issued by his firm, golfers may have the utmost confidence in there securing really ser- 
viceable articles. The price of their ‘‘ Invincible”’ is 7s. 6d. 


When a man has bought a car, and paid a longish price for it, it cannot be any gratification 
to him to see that the firm from which he made the purchase is advertising extraordinary 
improvements in its next year’s catalogue. The Valveless Car Company, Ltd., 7, Upper 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C., claim that their 1909 model of 25 h.p. valveless chassis is well-nigh as 
good as it could be, and customers will therefore be gratified to learn that the design for 1910 
remains substantially the same as that for 1909. The engine of the 1910 model is however, fitted 
with carburettor of improved Scott-Robinson type, giving greatly increased power and efficiency. 


Shooting men would do well to apply to Mr. Herbert Page, of Hertford, Hertfordshire, for 
a copy of his valuable little treatise on ‘‘ The Partridge Manor All the Year Round,” which may 
be obtained for one shilling, and which is full of useful information. Hints for every month of 
the year are given, the summarised knowledge of one who has devoted his life to the subject. 
Mr. Page is a dealer in Hungarian and other partridges as well as in various shooting requisites. 


British Columbia is becoming more and more the residence of gentlemen, retired officers, 
and others who are seeking occupation and fortune out of England. All whose tastes may lead 
them to contemplate the life indicated may be advised to apply to Messrs. J. Douglas, Gardiner 
& Mill, 58, Castle Street, Edinburgh. The resources of the country are fruit-growing, dairying, 
agriculture, timber, and mining. In 1891 the total acreage in growing fruit was 6,437, and in 
1907 it had grown to 100,000, facts and figures which speak for themselves. After the ground 
has once been prepared and planted, the life is by no means a hard one, and it has the attrac- 
tion for Englishmen of providing abundance of excellent sport of various kinds. 


It is a great convenience to golfers to be able to recognise their own golf balls, and to effect 
this, Mr. Andrew Levy, of 80-82, Great Junction Street, Leith, has devised an ingenious marking 
machine which neatly impresses name or initials on the ball with or without colour. The 
name once sunk into the ball is indelible, and the complete outfit, including stamp of any name, 
ink and inking pad, costs no more than 7s. 6d. 


Golfers in search of requisites will do well not to forget Mr. Alexander Patrick, of Leven, 
Fife, maker of the well-known ‘‘Acme” and ‘ Apex” clubs and ‘Bull Dog,” ‘‘ Spoon,” 
and ‘‘ Victory ” drivers. The firm, which was established in 1847, is the oldest in the trade, and 
its business has been steadily growing of late years, both at home and abroad, for perhaps no 
firm is better known in foreign countries, Mr. Patrick is now turning out a half-guinea club 
which he maintains is unsurpassable. 


The New Arrol-Johnston Car Company, Ltd., of Paisley, has attracted particular attention 
at the Olympia Exhibition, and specially recommends the Shackleton car, which will afford 
convincing testimony of the Arrol-Johnston quality. The car of the Shackleton expedition was 
exhibited for the first time in public. Other exhibits particularly appreciated were the Standard 
four-cylinder 15°9 h.p. touring car to seat five, the Landaulette to seat six, and the Standard 
15°9 h.p. touring chassis, the latter having a number of important new advantages. 


The merit of a firm is shown by the customers it attracts, and in this respect Messrs. 
H. P. Saunderson & Co., Ltd., of Elstow Works, Bedford, have reason to congratulate them- 
selves. Their universal motors and water-reed cutting machinery and wind motors have been 
supplied to H.M. the King of Spain, the Dukes of Bedford, Marlborough, and Portland, Lords 
Manvers, Warwick, and Radnor, the Crown Agents, Whitehall, the Egyptian Government, and 
various other Governments, together with the Corporations of Melbourne and Ballarat, 
Toronto (Canada), and Bedford, Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, and other well-known personages 
and associations. In spite of American competition Messrs. Saunderson & Co. are getting a 
strong footing in South Africa, 


To obtain the advantages of the waters of the famous mineral springs without the trouble 
of visiting them is decidedly a boon, and this can be done by using Effervescent Sepach Salt, 
an invaluable remedy for gouty and rheumatic affections, &c. Sepach Salt possesses the 
valuable properties of waters of natural mineral springs, enabling the patient to undergo the 
treatment at nominal expense. The manufactory is at St. Helens, Lancashire, and is known as 
the Seltzogene Patent Charges Company. 


Motorists could not do wrong by sending their cars to the S.R. & Berliet Works, at 156, 
Westminster Bridge Road, and 5, Lower Marsh, S.E., for repairs or garage. The works are 
among the largest in this part of the country, and are thoroughly well equipped to deal with 
repairs of any magnitude to any make of car, at competitive prices. A visit to the S.R.& B. W. 
would well repay any motorist for the time and trouble expended. 


Mr. Harry Leonard Hodgson, of 228, Brixton Hill, S.W., is now entering the field as a 
cousulting engineer. As for qualifications, he is a Member of the Institute of Automobile 
Engineers, Associate Member of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers, a Fellow of the Insti- 
tution of Commerce, a Member of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and a 
Member of the Institute of Civil Engineers of France. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the December competition will be announced in 
the February issue. 


THE OCTOBER COMPETITION 

The Prize in the October competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels; Mr. Cars- 
lake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon; Mr. N. 
Stewart-Thorpe, Durban; Mr. R. D. W. Macpherson, Lieutenant 
H.M.S. Forte, Cape Station; Mr. A. F. Johnston, Melbourne, 
Victoria; Mr. C. Walwyn, R.F.A., Topsham Barracks, Exeter ; 
Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C.; Mr. A. 
Hebden, Fribo, Whitby, Yorkshire; and Mr. T. H. Harris, H.M.S. 
Adventure, Home Fleet, one guinea each; Mr. R. W. Graves, 
Berners Street, W., and Mr. H.S. Vivian, Winchmore Hill, ten 


shillings and sixpence each. 
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POLO AT HURLINGHAM 


Photograph by Mr. R. W. Graves, Berners Street, W. 


GROUSE-SHOOTING IN SUTHERLAND 


Photograph by Miss Dorothy Baxendale, Ben Klibreck, Lairg, Sutherland 
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JACK JOYCE, THE AMERICAN COWBOY LASSO EXPERT 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


FRANCE UV. BELGIUM AT BRUSSELS 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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NEWTON ABBOT AUTUMN RACES—THE SELLING HANDICAP STEEPLECHASE, 
BY MRS. DUDLEY HILL’S PRYING EYES, J. E. WALKER UP 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon 
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SALMON JUMPING ON THE RIVER AFRIC, INVERNESS-SHIRE 


Photograph by Mr. A, W. F. Donkin, Magdalen College, Oxford 
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DURBAN TURF CLUB WINTER MEETING—A CLOSE FINISH IN THE TRIAL HANDICAP 


Photograph by Mr. N. Stewart Thorpe, Durban 


THE BLACKHEATH HARRIERS’ 24-HOURS RECORD WALK—PAYNE, THE WINNER, LEADING 


Photograph by Mr. F. Barton, Jun., Craig Gowan, Belmont, Surrey 
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BANGALORE CENTRAL ASSAULT-AT-ARMS, IQ90Q9—SECTION JUMPING, WINNING TEAM, 
B SQUADRON I4TH (KING'S) HUSSARS 


Photograph by Mr. Barton, Bangalore 


ROUNDING THE MARK-—CHANNEL FLEET SAILING RACE AT AALBEK BAY, DENMARK 


Photograph by Mr. R. D. W. Macpherson, Lieutenant H.M.S. ‘ Forte,”’ Cape Station 
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NETS USED BY THE CHINESE FOR RIVER FISHING—ON THE YANGTSE RIVER 


Photograph by Mr. H. S. Vivian, Winchmore Hill 


I20 YARDS HURDLES CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE TRANSVAAL AT KRUGERSDORP 


Photograph by Mr. A. F. Johnstone, Melbourne, Victoria 
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INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW AT SAN SEBASTIAN, SPAIN 


A foreign officer coming down the big bank, 20 ft. high, one of the fences to be crossed in the 
competition for the King’s Cup 


Photograph by Mr. C. Walwyn, R.F.A., Topsham Barracks, Exeter 


AN INTERNATIONAL EVENT 


This car took part in a féte at a little French village near Dijon. The driver is a Cambridge undergraduate, the 
trumpeter a student at Heidelberg, and the third occupant of the car is the owner of the oxen, a Frenchman 


Photograph by Mr. Oswald Lewis, Christ Church, Oxford 
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FOOTBALL AT BEDFORD—SCORING A TRY 


Photograth by Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


JUMPING COMPETITION, CORK HORSE SHOW 


Photograph by Mr. Joshua Keyms, Cork 
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QUETTA HORSE SHOW, I9Q99Q—CAPTAIN WHITBY'S TYNDALE 


Photograph by Captain P. C. Saunders, Quetta,+ Baluchistan 


SKIBBEREEN SPORTS—‘'‘ AWKWARD, BUT EFFECTIVE” 


Photograph by Mr. Joshua Keyms, Cork 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


SAILING RACE AT AALBEK BAY, DENMARK 


Photograph by Mr. R. D. W. Macpherson, Lieutenant H.M.S. “ Forte,”’ Cafe Station 


SALMON-FISHING IN NORWAY 


Photograph by Miss E. Archer, Sloane Court, S.W. 
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YORKSHIRE UV. ILKLEY AT ILKLEY 


Photograph by Mr. A. Hebden, Fribo, Whitby, Yorkshire 


GANNET TURNING HER EGGS AT ASCENSION ISLAND 


Photograph by Mr. T. H. Harris, Private R.M.L.I., H.M.S. ‘‘ Adventure,” Home Fleet 
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YOU RUN GREAT RISKS. 


- WHEN MOTORING AT NIGHT ° 
If you cannot clearly indicate your direction. 


AVOID ALL CHANCE OF COLLISION ,. 
Che Hamilton Anti-Collide Indicator. 


The Apparatus consists 
of slides showing electric- 
ally illuminated Red 
Hands controlled by 
switches, which the driver 
actuates as follows :— 
Fig. 1. Hands upright on 

both sides of Car ... STOP. 


Fig. 2. pong pointing 
Right only 
GOING TO RIGHT. 


Fig 3. Hand pointing 
Left only .. 

GOING TO LEFT. 
Fig. 4. Shows Indica- 
tor closed when not 
in use. 


Full par from the Inventors and 


THE HAMILTON ANTIiI-COLLIDE INDICATOR CO., 
179, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Working Model on view at this address, also at 
AUTOMOBILE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
1, Albemarle Street, W. 
THIS INVENTION APPLIES TO CARRIAGES AS WELL AS MOTORS, 


FRUIT FARMING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Lands of Sunshine, Fruits, and Sport. 


pelea bE, for Settling are offered to Retired Military Officers, and younger 

Sons, in the Kettle River Valley on the best fruit lands irrigated and cleared, and 
suitable for carrying most fruits and vegetables, and near excellent markets. Experienced 
horticulturist’s services available for Settlers without practical knowledge, 

For information apply to J. DOUGLAS GARDINER & MILL, Solicitors, 58, Castle 
Street, Edinburgh, Sole Agents in Great Britain for THe IrricatEp Fruit 
Lanps Company, Limireb. 


f Sudan Government Railways and Steamers. 
VISITORS TO EGYPT 


SHOULD TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE FACILITIES AFFORDED FOR 
COMFORTABLE AND RAPID ACCESS TO 


KHARTOUM and the BATTLEFIELD of OMDURMAN 


by the Express Corridor Trains of the Sudan Government Railways running in connection with new, fast Government 
and other Nile Steamers, and with the Khedivial Mail Com “yom s Steamers via Suez and Port Sudan. 
a 


Two Express Services via the Nile and one via the Red every week during the Winter Season. 


Shooting Trips South of Khartoum. Native Arts and Crafts at Omdurman. 
The ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK issued the Sudan Government will be sent. post free, on application to the offices— 
URG-AMERICAN NILE STEAMSHIP CO! 


IN LONDON, PARIS or CAIRO, of THOS. COOK & BON, or of the HAMB MPANY 
IN LONDON, ALEXANDRIA or SUEZ to the EHEDIVIAL MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S OFFICE. 
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CIGARS FOR KMAS-—the “ALEGRE MONARCA” Brand. 


Equal in value to many sold at double the price. 


SEND 16/- FOR SAMPLE BOX OF 50. 


If cigars do not please you after smoking five cigars, return the box to us and we will 
return money in full. 


MUTTALLS, Ltd., Cigar importers aad Merchants, 37, Walbrook, London, E.C., 


HOSPITAL 


FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN (Incorporated). G 


In-Patient Offices and Out-Patient Department, 
UX RIDGE. ROAD, w. LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
H.R.H. THe Princess oF WALES. President: THe Fart oF CHESTERFIELD, 
Vice-Presidents: THe Eart or DEerBy; Sir Epwarp Sassoon, Br., M.P. 


This Institution was founded in 1863, and is the largest Skin Hospital in the country. 


FREE TO THE NECESSITOUS POOR. 40 BEDS: 
The only Skin Hospital in London with Free Beds for Men, Women, and Children. 


DONATIONS AND ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS NEEDED FOR UPKEEP. f 


Bankers: London County and Westminster Bank, Limited, St. James's Square, S.W. 
Secretary-Superintendent: GEO. A. ARNAUDIN. A 
T 


SCHULTZE 
CUBE POWDER 


A Modern Powder for Modern Sportsmen. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM SMOKE AND BLOWBACK. 
Retail from all Ge Gunmakers and Ammunition Dealers. 


Wholesale only :— 


The Schultze Gunpowder Co., Ltd., 


28, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


nS ENGLAND'S BEsy 


THEREFORE 
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LEATHER TRADES 


‘ 
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Trade mart, Ne Sere Trade mark, No Mere 
W. WRENN CO! WwW. WREN & CO.'8 
oe BROWN BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, BLACK BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, 
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